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Your Wedding-Day 


By ALICE GARLAND STEELE 


OV wake with a start to im- 
raculate sunshine and the 
soft. pure glow of a morn- 

Y ing in June, All night 
you have traveled the white 
way of visions and dreams, 
and they still tremble about 
you — why not! Itis your 
wedding-day | 

For a few minutes you lie quite still, your 
eyes gravely tender, The unknown and mys- 
tical is come upon you and you wait, quiescent, 
under the miracle of it! Through the open 
window comes the early chatter of birds; you 
know just why they are singing, and why the 
carth glows green, and why the corner of sky 
which you can see is so blue. Somebody, your 
Aunt Jeun, said it would rain, but you knew 
it would not rain. It is your wedding-day! 

You turn your eyes to your sisters face, 
where she lies beside you; she is still asleep. 
Somehow you are glad of that—you want to 
have: this perfect waking all te yourself. The 
day is yours, set apart and separate; though 
they may share in it, only for you shall it be 
complete! Besides, your sister, you realize it 
sadly, lacks sentiment; she is older than you 
and she has never been engaged; in fact, you 
have an idea she has never wanted to be, Jack 
suys it is because she went to college, but you 
think it is because she hus never been in love, 
Love, after all, opens the Gate Beautifull 

And yet, and yet you wish she would wake 
up and say something nice to you; something 
about its being the last time together and all 
that. It is the last time for so many things! 
A little lump comes into your thront and you 
close your eyes quickly, the lashes lie wet on 
your check. The last time to wake in this 
sunny, flower-decked room, with the things in 
it you know by heart; the Christy Girl over 
the dresser, and the Gibson Girl between the 
windows, and the little hookease with the 
funny old “ Elsie hooks" that mother used to 
read, and your first copy of “ Lucille,” and 
“When Patty went to Collego,” and Capt, 
Charles King’s stories of Laramie, When you 
read them you intended to marry a lieutenant, 
but the only West Point boy you ever knew 
couldn't hold a candle to Jack! Snddenly, at 
thought of him, you realize it again, this 
wedding-day. 

You sit up, flinging the hair back out of 
your eyes, and then softly, very softly, you get 
out of bed and go to the window. You remem- 
ber something about praying with one’s face 
tothe Rast, You find it now. gold and rose and 
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penrl, and slip to your knees as you whisper 
something, very inarticulate, abont the day 
and Jack and your future, You do not say 
“amen,” for it has no ending 一 it fades off 
into a vision of a high white altar, and Jan 
Morris and Elsie Burney in rose-leaf gowns, 
and your mother smiling— or will she ery? 

You start suddenly as a soft tap sounds on 
the door and her voice says: “ Dearie — are 
you up?” You do not answer, but you flit 
across the room and open to the sight. of her 
familiar face, She is dressed, but she looks 
tired and a little bit sad. 

“ Mother,” you whisper, “ it's — it’s not rain- 
ing!” And she smiles and pats your shoulder. 

“No, Trixy, my little girl will not begin 
with shadows. Are you rested, dear?” 

You nod, and then bury your head on her 
shoulder. From downstairs come the sounds 
of a waking household; someone is sweeping 
the lower hall, and your father is calling to 
your little brother: 

=“ Robbie, get up, sir, at once!” 

Oh, this dear home, to be yours no longer! 
Your mother, perhaps, feels something of it 
too, for she is holding you close, But pres- 
ently she raises your head and says cheerfully: 
“ Trixy, dear—don't linger, the florist is to 
be here at nine, and your Aunt Jean will come 
early,” 

You kiss her tempestuously, for no reason 
whatever exeept that she is just mother, and 
then you retreat into the rose-decked room. 

Your sister is swinging her Indian clubs. 
“ Hello,” she says, “ whatever got you out so 
varly? I say, Trix, it’s clear after all—and 
the barometer snid stormy.” There is almost, 
in her tone, a hurt note that the barometer was 
misleading. 

You merely nod, busy with your hair brush. 
She watches you awhile in silence. 

“You look as excited as anything Trix, and 
the thing hasn't even begun yet,” 

“Well,” you retort, “1 guess if it was your 
wedding-day —" 

* Mine!” she opens her eves nnd stares at 
yon, then she laughs, “Woll, it isn't, and I 
guess it’s a good thing. Who'd take care of 
mother, I'd like to know!" 

* Father,” you answer bravely, but your lips 
tremble. Are you, after all, only selfish in 
wanting to go away with Jack? 

“Father!” she echoes, and smiles at you 
pityingly, 

“OF course,” you say, “doesn't he love her 
best of all of us? Tent he more to her than 
just daughters? Didn't she — marry him just 


the way I'm marrying Jack?” Your cheeks 
are burning, and you turn hastily to your hair- 
brushing. 

Your sister hums “ Fair Caynga’s Waters” 
and goes on swaying her Indian clubs as if 
wedding-days, after all, did not matter. 

You are dressed and ready to go down-stuirs; 
as you stand a moment at the door you turn 
to her; she is so much a part of this rose- 
decked room and the things you are saying 
good-by to! You know all at once how you 
love her, this sister of yours—you call her 
name softly: 

“ Rose, I —T'm not going to wear that tur- 
quoise ring any more. TI have my solitaire 
and the pearl that Uncle Mae gave me, and 一 
and my wedding-ring — will you take it, just 
to— remember!” 

She whirls quickly, and before you know it 
her arms are shout your neck, “Trixy, Trixy, 
and you always loved it, and you're talking as 
if you were making a will! O Trixy, dear, how 
I'l! miss you!” 

As you run quiekly down the stairs there is 
a warm glow still about your heart! Your 
father, at table, is behind his newspaper, but 
he puts it down at your entrance and says: 
“ Hello, how’s our little bride?” You go over 
and edge upon his knee and pull his mustache 
and do not feel a bit like a bride until your 
little brother comes in and seeing you there, 
erys, “ Baby.” at whieh you subside with all 
possible dignity into the nearest chair. 

He wants to know » number of disconcerting 
things; how often folks can be married any- 
way, and why didn’t you have it at church like 
all the big weddings and funerals, and if you 
sre going to be piggish and take all the pres- 
ents away with you, even the picture that you 
said was ugly, that Cousin Janet sent — and 
if what Aunt Jean said was true, that you were 
too young, but that your mother had foolish 
ideas about a love-match? And so on, through 
the whole meal. 

Yon try to answer him patiently, but you 
are glad when your mother comes in and sends 
him up to help Jackson tag the trunk. You 
are not hungry, but you take a cup of coffee, 
and then you go upstairs, 

The florist is there, and the two parlors are 
white with daisies and green with fern and 
glowing with Golden-Gate roses. The bay 
window nt the end is a leafy bower, and tropic 
palms stand high above your head. You tie 
the bow yourself that will shut you and Jack 
inside, and udimire the white and green stand- 

[Continued on page 50] 
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A Revolution in Rural Education 


The Schools of Page County, Iowa, follow the Boys and Girls 
Home and Teach Them How to Live 


HEN Roosevelt's Country 
Life Commission was alive 
— we'll have another one 
of these days!—it laid 
down and made orthodox 
this postulate of rural 
progress: The welfare of 
rural life demands a new 
kind of rural school! 

And of a)l places in the world, the country 
is the place for the child to make intellectual 
advancement. It can’t help learning lots more 
of the really important things of life than 
ean the city child. It sees the yearly miracle 
of seed-time and harvest. It sees the breast 
of Mother Nature bared to the suckling lips 
of a hungry race. It hears the birds’ songs, 
and sees their immemorial household econ- 
omy. It has a part in the only business left 
to us, in which food, shelter and clothing are 
produced visibly before the family eye as a 
part of the family task. When it ceases creep- 
ing, it toddles out into a kindergarten as wide 
as the horizon, as brilliant as the sun, as fra- 
grant as the rose, and as free as air. And 
yet the country child, over most of this na- 
tion, must go to schools so poor that it is placed 
at a disadvantage when compared with the 
city child. One of the strongest influences 
that draw country people to the city — I think 
the very strongest —is the desire to place the 
children where they “can have better school- 
ing.” 

Does it astonish you? 
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If you do not know 


By HERBERT L. Quick 
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country life, you have a right to be aston- 
ished, seeing that this is America. New Eng- 
land is the mother of American progress in 
her gift to us of the free school—and the 
free schools of Old New England were in the 
main rural schools. The “ deestriet” school 
will some day be celebrated in verse and 
smothered in history, if it has its due. Tol- 
stoy said that it is America’s greatest gift to 
the world. And it is— greater than the cot- 
ton gin, greater than the telegraph, greater 
than tamed electricity, greater than the press, 
greater than emancipation, greater than the 
sewing machine, greater thun the reaper, 
greater than the steel plow, greater than the 
twinned rails shining from coast to coast, 
greater than these and their kind, all together 
and multiplied; because the “deestrict” school 
has made all these possible. 

But the rural school has degenerated. I 
don’t assert that it is worse than it was sev- 
enty-five years ago—in fact I suppose it is 
absolutely better in many respects. In others 
it is absolutely worse. It does not attract 
teachers of the character then engaged in 
rural school work. There are other things 
that pay better for the bright boys and girls. 
Its salaries are no higher — or not much high- 
er—than then, and folk that lead in any 
community need more money than then. So 
the rural teacher does not lead any more. 
Methods have improved, but good methods are 
not automatic teaching agencies. Personal- 
ity, and even more than that, ideals and spir- 


itual activity are needed. Lacking these, th 
tural schools are, perhaps, absolutely poore 
than they were half a century ago. And rela 
tively, they are nowhere as compared with th 
progressive city schools. Rural life suffer 
from competition 一 the competition of th 
city, and therefore suffers not more from it 
schools remaining unprogressive, than by th 
rapid progress made by urban schools. Suel 
are the considerations, in part, that impelle: 
the Country Life Commission to say that w 
need a new kind of rural school. 

And while the Commission was engaged it 
its investigations, the new kind of rural schoo 
was germinating. When God gets ready fo 
change, he produces not a single change, bu 
conditions that make for mutations. Wher 
the reptiles began to evolve into birds, I sup 
pose they did it, not in one case alone, bu 
here and there, hither and yon, going and com 
ing, and from Dan to Beersheba, until the ai 
was thick with birds, and the reptiles acquire 
their sempiternal and ill nature through bein; 
supplanted and overshadowed by avian form: 
Similarly the very thought-waves that im 
pinged on the brains of the Country Lif 
Commission and made them say that th 
schools should be made over, doubtless touche 
thousands of other brains, and worked evolu 
tion in many sehools. Mr. Benson of Wrigh 
County, Lowa, was fervid with the spirit o 
prophecy, and has now gone to Washingto 
to work for the Department of Agriculture it 
the interests of good rural schools. : Th 
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County Superintendent of Wake County, 
North Carolina, is another prophet of the 
merger of the work of the farm with the life 
of the rural school. I met a teacher in Page 
County, Iowa, Mrs. Huftalen of the Norwich 
school, who in Delaware County in that state, 
years ago was muking the new rural school 
as well as the people would Jet her. Dr. San- 
ford A. Knapp of the Department of Agri- 
vulture was ready for his enrollment of 46,000 
Southern country boys in corn growing clubs, 
s0 as to give agriculture in the rural schools 
a footing in plowed ground. The reptilian 
stave of the country school was ripe to change 
for the avian, fangs were trying to evolve into 
beaks and seales into feathers. There were 
agitators in many places. But T think the 
great prophet of the new era, the greatest 
person in the educational world, is Miss Jessie 
Field of Page County, Iowa, Superintendent 
of Schools, 

She was n country teacher and a pupil of 
the rural schools of this county in southwest- 
ern Towa, Her family is related to the great 
Field family whereof Cyrus W.. Stephen J., 
Henry M., and David Dudley Field are the 
first to he thought of, but to whom should be 
added Susan B. Anthony, the Anthonys of 
Kansas, and David J. Brewer. Jessie Field's 
grandfather took up a farm in Page County 
when it was prairie. She was teaching in 
Montana when n vacancy occurred in the of- 
fice of County Superintendent of schools — an 
elontive office. She had brothers in Page 
County. who said, “Go to! Why isn’t Jessie 
the proper person for County Superintend- 
ant?” They wrote an insurgent platform for 
her— insurgent educationally 一 and nomi- 
nated her. She did not come home to make a 
campaign, but she was elected. Then she 
eame home, 


Page County before the Revolution 


She found the sehools decadent, inferior, 
and as competitors for the favor of parents 
and children, whipped by the town schools, 
Just why ninety-seven other County Superin- 
tendents in Iowa and an almost proportionate 
number of similar officers in the other states, 
were willing to stay whipped and inferior, 
while Jessie Field rose and fought, who can 
suy. She told me that when she visited the 
whools, the children used to slink behind the 
buildings and peer at her as if they had been 
vild, or she an animal in a zoo, and suspected 
of being dangerous. The school buildings 
were abominable, she tells us, and the people 
who sent pupils to them were always wishing 
that their children might have the “advan- 
tages “ of city schooling. 

Do you wonder that the rural population in 
the old and rich states is falling off? 

Don't think for a moment that Page Coun- 
ty, before Miss Field's advent. was a sort of 
sountry-school slum. Not at all. It was prob- 
ably in better case than most counties — than 
your county, perhaps. The sehoolhouses were 
not fit for the uses of children in this twen- 
lieth century; but are yours ¢ 

Now a person of genius of the soaring and 
“ommanding sort, in Miss Field's place, would 
have written for the educational press on the 
need for better school facilities, and wordily 
advocated the consolidated rural school, and 
township high schools. Undoubtedly, Miss 
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Field would like to have all the rural schools 
consolidated into graded schools, to which the 
remoter pupils would be transported in pub- 
lie vans, free of charge. That is the way 
things should be done, and Miss Field knows 
it. She knows that every township should 
have its high school, and therein, shops for 
manual training, kitchens for domestic econ- 
omy, and about it, gardens and fields for agri- 
cultural training. Those things must come in 
every rural neighborhood before the new kind 
of rural school shall have fully arrived. But 
Miss Field’s genius is not of the soaring and 
commanding sort. Instead of soaring, she 
walked with her people. Instead of command- 
ing, she taught. 

Another Instance of the same sort comes to 
my mind as | write—an Instunce of two 
thousand years ago. 

How to make the rural schools over — this 
was her problem. How to do this using the 
old, bad schoolbouses, and the old, discour- 
aged, uninspired, defeated incompetent teach- 
ing foree—and without increasing taxation. 
And in view of the fact that rural schools are 
made by rural populations, how to get the 
people of Page County to do the making over 
for themselves. Two things were perfectly 
plain: if the schools could be made to vibrate 
to the beauties of country life. they would be- 
come interesting to the pupils; and if they 
could be made to relate themselves to the work 
of farming, they would become interesting to 
the parents. After that taxation would ad- 
just itself. 

Easy to do? No, indeed! The most difi- 
cult thing in the world is the task of inducing 
people to adopt new ways of doing old things. 
And teaching is about the oldest thing in 
human experience, Yet,in five years, the rural 
schools of Page County, 125 of them, have been 
metamorphosed. Two-thirds of the teachers 
of the old time are there yet, but they are 
now competent, confident, alead-of-the-times 
teachers, getting higher salaries for doing bet- 
ter work, and making themselves and the 
schools centers of social activity. The schools 
are still in the one-room houses; but they are 
mostly new, architecturally — pretty, uicely 
decorated, well-cared-for schoolhouses. And 
the pupils are filled with the belief that farm 
life is the best life in the world, that Page 
County is the best place in which to live on 
a farm, and that the finest work in the world 
is that of growing the most that can be grown 
on a farm, and of getting the most happiness 
that can be got out of rural life. The teach- 
ers are proud of being Page County country 
teachers. They nre offered places in town and 
city schools, but they refuse. They like the 
country schools best. 

In December the county farmers’ institute 
was held at the little town of Clarinda. The 
schools were in the saddle in the farmers’ in- 
stitute. Miss Field was conducting it. There 
was a quarter-acre of school exhibits in the 
basement of the armory — corn, wheut, cats, 
all kinds of seeds and vegetables, models of 
schoolhouses and grounds, farm devices such 
as gates, poultry houses and piggeries, raffia 
work for the little ones, sewing, cookery, and 
every sort of domestic economy exhibits. T 
went into the county at this time and visited 
school after school, At each we called for a 
show of hands of those who bad done some- 
thing for the school exhibits at the farmers’ 
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institute. In all these schools only one pupil 
was found who failed to raise her hand— 
and that was a little girl who had entered 
school the day before our visit. 

“What did you do for the show?” I asked 
of a little girl of six. 

“I sent ten ears of corn, and five button- 
holes,” she replied. 

"I did a rafia napkin ring,” said another 
little tot, “and I cut shingles for the school- 
house.” 

The “shingles” were card-board oblongs 
for the model schoolhouse with which that 
school took the premium. These children were 
doing things with their hands, They were 
learning the beauties of the farm life. One 
boy had taken a prize for the best acre of 
corn. Te grew ninety-three bushels ou his 
farm—without fertilizers. 

In Mrs. Huftalen’s school, I saw a big boy 
working with a rack of Agricultural College 
bulletins at his elbow, and a text book on agri- 
eulture on his desk. He was writing an essay 
on Raspberry Culture — and Re was fortify- 
ing every statement by actual experience, 
either his own, or that of other raspberry 
students. He said that the text book was good 
enough in its way, but give him the bulletins 
— they went to the bottom of the subject. No 
superficial information for him! 

I recalled that my nearest approach to 
actualities in the essays which I wrote in the 
Towa rural school from which I was graduated 
was a mighty composition on “ The Influence 
of the Puritans on American Life.” I did 
this exhaustively in five hundred words, But 
the student of Raspberry Culture was put: 
ting into English facts of bis own life, and 
no ¢rude guess as to the Puritans. 


Mathematics and Fertilizer 


They have an arithmetic of their own in 
Page County. In it are problems of the farm, 
and not of the counting room. “ If in the top 
soil of your field there is phosphorus to the 
weight of 2,100 pounds, and a crop of corn 
takes off ten pounds, how many crops of corn 
can be grown before the soil becomes exhaust- 
ed¢” “How much is this phosphorus worth 
at the present market price of phosphates?” 
“What would it cost you per acre to keep the 
phosphorus content of the land up to its pres- 
ent richness, at the present price of phos- 
phates?” 

“If a crop of clover, through the bacteria 
in its roots, adds nitrates to the soil to the 
value of $20 per acre, what is the real value 
of a clover crop, if fed to cows, and x percent- , 
age of the fertility of the clover returned in 
the manure, assuming that the cow will pro- 
duce y butter, and it sells for z a pound?” 
“Tf a hen of a good laying breed will lay 200 
eggs a year, and a scrub hen will lay 100, and 
it takes the market price of 7 dozen eggs to 
pay the hen’s keep, how many hens of the pure 
laying strain will it take to be worth a flock 
of 100 scrubs?” “ Make an inventory of your 
farm property.” 

Now when the pupils of the Page County 
schools began bringing “sums” of this sort 
home to work, Page County farmers began to 
prick up their ears. There was some sense 
in this. This wasn't any new-fangled useless 
folderol. This made the boys and girls worth 

(Continued ùn page 43) 


The corn judging division of the Farm Camp at work 
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Are my sweet intercessors! 


Children at Prayer 


By BURGES JOHNSON 


many earth-bound thoughts in moments past, 


So many sordid trifles in each day 


Have held me to their level, that at last 
I can not pray. 


kneeling here in answer to my need 
All my cares 


And skeptic thoughts roll from me as I plead— 
“Lord, hear their prayers.” 


The Reformer 


By Harvey J. O’Hiceins 


Author (with Judge Ben B. Lindsey) of «* The Beast and the Jungle’? 


T was injustice that drove 
Wickson in to town orig- 
inally 一 the injustice of 
a father who ruled his 
starved farm with all the 
exacting imperiousness of 
incompetency aggravated 
by indigestion. 

“T got to go, maw,” the 

boy said. “TI can’t stand-it any longer.” 

The mother paused in her kitchen work 
long enough to raise her eyes to the window 
and regard the outer world to which he was 
escaping. 

“What are you goin’ to do?” she asked. 

He replied: “I’m goin’ to be a lawyer.” 

She finished wiping the dishes before she 
went upstairs for the few dollars that she had 
“ put by.” 

“Til pay it back,” he promised.. She 
kissed him rather timidly — as she might 
have kissed her husband in his earlier days of 
worried preoccupation. . 

“ Good-by, son,” she said. “And God bless 
you.” 

He walked away from the house with noth- 
ing but the clothes he wore and her money in 
his pocket. It was a gray day, threatening 
rain. Someone shouted angrily at him from 
a field as he went past it. He saw a span of 
steaming horses, a plow, and a man at the plow 
handles, standing small and distant — stran- 
gers to him. The man was his father. He 
went down the muddy-rutted road, occupied 
with his plans. 

He arrived in the city about noon, and he 
showed no bewildered awe of his surround- 
ings. He set about finding himself work, in 
the rain, sturdily self-reliant and wholesome 
in hia young simplicity. At four o’clock, he 
was interviewing James McPhee Harris, who 
was then just newly engaged as counsel by 
the Purity League of the state; and Harris, 
immediately interested in the poise of a strong 
character, accepted his own interest as the 
impulse of benevolence and employed Wick- 
son as office-boy on the impulse. 

By Harris’s advice, he rented a bed in the 
Y. M. C. A. building, where he shared a room 
with another of Harris’s protégés, an art stu- 
dent named “Jack” Arnctt, who was after- 
wards to be the sculptor of the “ Wickson 
Memorial.” Before he went to sleep that 


night, Wickson wrote a letter to his mother | 


and sent her back one of her own dollars, “ on 
account.” 
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He proved to have a brain as hardy as his 
body. He studied — as he worked — method- 
ically, thoroughly, and without the effort of a 
frown. He became chief clerk of Harris’s 
busy office, by virtue of a mechanical efficiency 
that was the first expression of an integrity 
of mind on which Harris came more and more 
to rely. He shared in Harriss prosecutions 
of the vendors of “picture post-cards,” the 
proprietors of “nickelodeons,” the managers 
of “ variety shows.” As junior partner of the 
firm, he himself conducted some of the Purity 
League’s later cases against saloon-keepers 
and the owners of “dives.” When Harris be- 
came president of the local “ Drys,” Wickson 
succeeded him as attorney for the League 一 
and so came to prosecute the “ white-slave ” 
cases that first made him notorious. His elec- 
tion as District Attorney, on a reform ticket, 
followed unexpectedly. The rest of his official 
career is too well known to need recounting. 

The sculptor of the “ Wickson Memorial ” 
has studied his features from photographs that 
were taken before his election — before expe- 
rience had softened his young faith in the 
law — when his face showed a clearer deter- 
mination and more righteous intolerance than 
in his later years. He stands, in bronze, on 
his granite pedestal, stiffly erect, with one arm 
doubled across the small of his back to grasp 
the other at the elbow, in a characteristic atti- 
tude. His chin is held high. He looks as if 
he had been stood up, with his arms pinioned, 
to be shot—a touch of artistic “prophecy 
after the fact.” At the foot of his pedestal, a 
bronze “Grief” is crouched, weeping in her 
hair. 

It was McPhee Harris who originated the 
public protest against the bare feminine 
shoulders of this tragic figure. Fortunately 
the protest failed to be effective. Arnett’s 
“Grief” is now rather more widely known 
than Wickson himself It will probably be 
famous to a posterity that will have no very 
accurate knowledge of the event which the 
memorial was erected to commemorate. 
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That event began, for Wickson, in an inter- 
view with mcPhee Harris, who came smiling 
in to the District Attorney’s office soon after 
Wickson arrived there for his morning’s work. 
“ Just a moment, Arthur,” he apologized, for 
taking Wickson’s time; and Wickson shook 
hands with him, without replying. 


Harris's smile was something more than po 
lite; it was the smile of austerity made be 
nevolent by the conscientious fellow-feeling o 
a professing Christian. His chin, clean-shave: 
between gray side-whiskers, repeated the bon: 
conformation of his narrow skull, bald be 
tween two thin hushes of gray hair. Hi 
stroked his stiff felt hat as he explained: “ 
had a visit, last night, from friend Toole.’ 
The “friend” was given with an arch sar 
casn. Wickson leancd forward on his table 
desk, intently. 

“ We have put the ‘fear of God’ into them,’ 
Harris assured him. “ They are prepared te 
nominate a ticket of good n:en.” 

Wickson waited, silent. 

“We are to name them — practically all 
They reserve a few of the minor offices — a 
for instance, the sheriff and the county clerl 
and recorder.” 

“So as to control the local machinery o; 
elections,” Wickson said. He had a high, un 
pleasant voice. 

“ Perhaps so,” Harris conceded amiably, a: 
he sat down. “It is difficult to get everything 
at once. They will accept our nominee fo 
the Supreme Court.” 

“Because they control the rest of the 
bench.” 

“Still 一 we must begin. And one is a be 
ginning. We are to havc also the coroner anc 
two of the county commissioners, some of the 
members of the legislature. some Senators anc 
some of the State officers. The details are no! 
yet decided upon. It is, largely, for us to de 
cide. They are very conciliatory.” 

Wickson asked, at last: “ And the District 
Attorney?” 

Harris looked steadily at him to reply. 
“And the District Attorney.” 

Wickson studied that look; it reserved some 
thing; it was also somewhat meekly defiant. 

To Wickson, McPhee Harris had become in 
timately known as a man of naturally inde 
cisive character and small mind strengthenec 
and enlarged by the sense of a Divine Powe 
relying upon him as Its instrument. There 
was in his look, now, the glint of that reso 
lute instrumentality. Wickson probed anc 
questioned him with a silent gaze. 

, “They do not think,” Harris admitted 
“that we can reelect you. They believe tha 
you have made too many enemies.” 

Wickson nodded and rose 一 88 if, having 
uncovered “the nigger in the woodpile” (a 
he would have called it) he could now con 
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centrate his mind on thaé, instead of on the 
familiar face behind which the secret had 
been concealed. 

“Sol” he said, thoughtfully. 

He had been carried into office on a “ re- 
form wave” that had been blown up by a 
windy agitation against the “red-light dis- 
trict.” As long as he had devoted his office 
to a crusade against “vice,” he had been 
backed by the Purity League, by McPhee Har- 
ris, by a federation of women’s clubs, by the 
churchgoers and all the “ good people” of the 
town. But, of course, he had found vice pro- 
tected by the political organizations, for whom 
the vicious stuffed the ballot-boxes; and when 
he attacked the organizations, he found them 
protected by the rich men of the community, 
who owned the public-utility franchises that 
had been voted to them by the politicians. He 
had made “ enemies” — not only in the dive 
district, but among “ our best citizens on the 
Hill.” Tle had been accused, first, of “ play- 
ing politics,” then of “attacking vested 
rights,” and finally of “stirring up class ha- 
tred.” He had offended some of the most gen- 
erous contributors to the funds of the Purity 
League. He had offended Harris. 

He was walking up and down the shabby 
carpet of his office, his head bent, his hands 
clasped behind him in the manner in which he 
was to stand enduringly in bronze. But his 
face was not the face of the statuc. Nervous 
excitement, worry, and its consequent indi- 
gestion, had eaten off his flesh; his cheek- 
bones protruded; his eyes had burned them- 
selves back jnto dark hollows, where they 
smouldered with a red-lidded sparkle. His 
rough shock of hair had grown sparse, in a 
dry tangle. 

“Mac,” he said suddenly, “when you look 
out that window. and see the upper town 一 
the Hill with its church spires — you see it as 
the abode of decency and virtue and every- 
thing that’s godly. And you see it warred 
upon by the vice of the lower town — where 
everything is sin. Eh?” 

Harris did not look at the window. He 
looked at Wickson and laid aside his hat on 
the table, to hear an argument and prepare 
himself to answer it. 

“When I look out that window,” the Dis- 
trict Attorney continued 一 and he went to 
the window as he said it— “I sce the upper 
town as the abode chiefly of the men who keep 
the lower wards living in the dirt and evil 
conditions that breed sin. I see the lower 
town working in conditions of pollution to 
pay the money that makes the Hill rich 一 
decent — respectable. That’s the difference 
between us. And there doesn’t seem to be any 
way of reconciling it.” 

His office was on the sixth floor of the Set- 
tle Building. He looked down upon the roofs 
of half the city in the autumn sunlight. “It 
isn’t vice that I want to fight any more,” he 
said. “It’s the conditions that make vice.” 

“ And yet,” Harris retorted, “you will ad- 
mit, I suppose, that there may be such a 
thing as ‘honest poverty ’?” 

Wickson wheeled on him. “Tl go further. 
T1] admit that there may be such a thing as 
honest wealth.” 

Harris spread his hands. “I do not wish 
to think,” he said, “that you have lost your 


faith in the spiritualities.- T do not- wish to 
believe that you have become wholly a mate- 
rialist. God has manifested himself in your 
work.” We spoke without any trace of cant, 
with conviction. ‘You have been a great 
power for good. But in struggling against the 
evils of this world, I think you are forgetting 
to rely upon the saving grace that can alone 
work the miracle of regeneration in the soul 
of evil.” 


“I know,” Wickson sighed. “I know. 
You're sincere, you believe it. There’s no use 
arguing.” 


“There is nothing to argue.” 

Wickson ran his hand through his hair, 
hesitated, and then sat down again at his desk. 
“Well, they don’t think that I can be re- 
elected, eh? They tell you that ‘the boys’ 
won't vote for me — the rank and file. I’ve 
made too many enemies. A lot of good people 
think I shouldn’t have mixed into politics at 
all. Eh? Some of our own friends don’t like 
my remarks about the connection between 
street-railway franchises and ‘ protected vice.’ 
Bill Toole — coming, I suppose, froin old 
Bradford himself — offers to compromise on a 
good ticket, on condition that Im dropped.” 

“Not” Harris cried. “No! Thats not 
true.” 

“Not in so many words. Of course not. 
But if you had insisted on having me on the 
ticket, it would have come down to that. Isn’t 
that so? Isn’t it?” 

“I don’t believe you could possibly be re- 
elected.” 

“We didn’t believe I could be elected, in 
the first place; vet we made the fight.” 

“There's no necessity of running any such 
tisk. We are to have the nomination for the 
office. We shall pick a good man.” 

Wickson reached the papers on his desk. 
“McPhee,” he said, “if it were only a ques- 
tion of the office, I'd be glad to go out. But 
there’s more than that. There’s — however, 
it’s useless for us to talk. You'll have to ex- 
cuse me. I’m busy.” He unfolded a type- 
written sheet and. pushed the button for his 
stenographer. , 

“Very good,” Harris replied, thin-lipped. 
As he took up his hat he looked down upon 
ingratitude coldly. “I expected as much. 
Good morning.” 

Wickson paid no heed. He allowed Harris 
to go out of his life as he had passed his 
father plowing in the ficld 一 out of his life 
and out of his thought — for he had one qual- 
ity of largeness: he cherished no resentments. 

His stenographer answered the bell. Wick- 
son, without raising his eyes, said “Get me 
Collins on the phone.” 

The clerk replied: “ He’s been waiting here 
to see you.” 

Wickson tossed aside the sheet eagerly. 
“Send him in.” 


TI 


There was nothing personal in the furnish- 
ings of Wickson’s room 一 an official table 
littered with papers, some bare chairs, a col- 
lection of framed photographs of his prede- 
cessors on the plastered walls, and beyond 
that, not even a bookcase. There was nothing 


characteristic about his “ ready-made ” clothes 
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that hung on him as if their one purpose was 
to impede his impatient movements. In his 
interview with Harris he had been impersonal, 
withdrawn, dry, and harshly definite. He had 
seemed 48 colorless as his surroundings. 

But now, to receive the detective Collins, 
there came a relaxing in the muscles of his 
face and a meditative widening of the eyes 
that deepened in the pupils. He pushed his 
papers back from him.’ His hands opened 
idly. He began to beat a tattoo on his desk- 
blotter, looking aside out of the window and 
allowing his mind to rove, with his eyes. 

He did not turn as Collins entered, hat in 
hand, and closed the door behind him; nor 
did Collins look at him. The detective crossed 
to a chair with a certain noiseless placidity. 
He was plump, clean-shaven, commonplace, 
with mild and rather vacant brown eyes, 
broad-shouldered, short and slow. You might 
suppose him to be the proprietor of a small 
hotel. (He did not look genial enough for 
a saloon-keeper, yet he had the figure that 
you would associate with the chaira of a 
hotel lobby.) He looked, in fact, most inof- 
fensively human — with the bronze button of 
a fraternal order on his lapel and a masonic 
pin in his necktie. 

Yet Collins (or “Cole” or “Colburn ”) 
had been brought to town by the Purity 
League from Washington, with enough 
“scalps”? on his official belt to give him a 
reputation in those circles where fame can 
have no notoriety if it is to have any success. 
He was rated, by Wickson, as “the only real 
detective I ever knew.” Certainly nothing 
more unlike the detective of traditien ever 
walked into a room. 

He turned his chair to face the door, sat 
down squarely with his hands spread on his 
knees, and said: “ Billy tells me that Madge 
was down at Headquarters the day before 
yesterday. She’s keeping Cooney. He’s out 
again. They’re using her to frame it up with 
him to bump you off.” ‘ 

Wickson raised one eyebrow at him, in a 
musing blank of friendliness. “Tom,” he 
said, “ McPhee Harris has slumped on me.” 

Collins repeated: “ They’re going to try to 
bump you off. They’ve got Cooney ribbed up 
to it. They’re keeping him just drunk enough 
to do it. He’s going to shoot you. That’s 
re he’s hanging round the Court-house 
or. 

Jn the earlier days of their association, 
Wickson might have questioned “Are you 
sure?” or asked incredulously “How do you 
know?” But he had long since learned that 
Collins never spoke till he was sure, and that 
the means by which he made sure were not 
open to inspection. For Collins, officially the 
local “manager of the Purity League,” sat 
apparently always idle in his office, but idle at 
the heart of his web, with invisible strands out 
in every direction to catch the harmless neces- 
sary facts. His sources were not known even 
to Wickson. He himself rarely appeared in 
his activities. He was the receiver of a 
human telephone system, the laying of whose 
wires was his painful and intricate and most 
accurate art. 

“When you challenged that juror yester- 
day,” he said, “Sotjie didn’t turn white be- 
cause hed lost the man. Jt was because 


City Neighbors 


By Maup Going 


I HEAR their voices through the floor and wall, 
I hear their footsteps passing overhead. 

I brush against them in the common hall, 

But never knew the child down-stairs was dead 

(Such strangers are my neighbors)—till I saw 

As I passed by—white ribbons on the door. 
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Cooney had come in behind you. He was 
afraid Cooney was going to shoot. That's 
what gave me the tip—the way his hands 
shook. I've given orders to our boys to keep 
Cooney outside the rail. Plummer will trail 
along with you, after this.” 

The Sotjie of whom he spoke was the Chief 
of Police, under indictment and now coming 
up for trial on charges of corruption in office 
and protecting ballot-box frauds. Cooney was 
an ex-policeman whom Wickson had sent to 
prison for “ shaking-down” in the “ red-light 
district” And Collins's report meant that 
the Chief of Police was conspiring with the 
ex-policeman to murder the District Attorney. 

Wickson considered the incredibility of 
such a plot for a moment of detachment. 
“The strangest part about it,” he said, “ia 
that these fellows are able to do such things 
just becnuse no decent American citizen 
would believe it possible. It’s a funny situa- 
tion, You can’t go out and cry * Help!’ be- 
cause, if you did, everybody would think you'd 
gone mad.” He snorted a dry laugh. “ Well, 
I don't see what J can do. He could come up 
behind me on the street any time.” 

“No. No. I think not,” Collins held. 

“Why not?” 

“It never happens that way. They always 
seem to wait for you somewhere that they 
know you'll come— and work themselves up 
to it.” 

Wickson tipped back in his swivel chair 
and clasped his hands behind bis head. “ I’m 
done anyway, Tom,” he said. “ Our own peo- 
ple have gone back on me. They don't be- 
lieve they can reelect me. And I can’t win 
without their support. . . . I don’t seem to be 
able to make them understand what the game 
is in this town. I can’t make them believe it 
—any more than we could make them believe 
that Sotjie was putting up Cooney to shoot.” 


He swung a fist down on the table. “ My God! 
If we could only make them see these things.” 
Collins shook his head, with slow finality, 

“We can’t, of course,” Wickson agreed. 
“We can’t reach them, We can’t make them 
believe it. I wouldn’t have believed it myself 
when I first came in here —hardly. And 
sometimes I wake up at night, now, and won- 
der if I haven’t been dreaming it.” 

Collins nodded solemnly, looking at his feet. 

Wickson began to pace up and down the 
room again. “ Besides,” be asked, — with an 
air of relieving his mind of something that 
had long been burdening it—“ what's the 
use of us prosecuting this man Sotjie? He's 
not to blame. The town has to have a Chief 
of Police, and they'll always get someone 
who'll do what Sotjie did. And if we could 
reach old Bradford and the ‘ higher-ups,’ what 
would be the use of prosecuting them? As 
long as these public utilities are waiting 
around like public gold mines for someone to 
steal them, they'll be stolen. It’s a whole com- 
munity that’s been to blame. You can’t prose- 
cute a whole community, And prosecuting a 
man like Sotjie is like prosecuting a man for 
having typhoid fever — when he got it drink- 
ing from a city tap!" 

Collins looked worried. 

“Of course, I have to prosecute. Just as 
you have to get evidence. That's what I'm 
paid for. Thats what I’m here for. And if 
they shoot me for it, Bradford and the rest 
will be the first to sign a testimonial to my 
good character — so that they shan’t be sus- 
pected of any lack of publie spirit.” He 
laughed, rather desDairingly， “It’s funny, 
isn’t it?” He sat down. “God, I’m tired of 


it,” he said, 

Collins mused behind a mask of mild va- 
cuity. He had not been so much listening 
to Wickson’s argument as considering the 
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state of mind that spoke in the words. He 
indicated his conclusion when he replied: “ PI 
put Plummer on your door.” (If he had 
spoken out that conclusion, he would have 
said: “ You probubly don’t much care whether 
you get shot or not, just at present, but: it’s 
my business to see that you're protected.”) 

Wickson did not understand — and did not 
try to. “Tom,” he asked, “ what'do you think 
about things — the way they. are in this town? 
What the devil can we dot” 

The detective rubbed his palms on his thick 
knees. “T guess,” he said, “the trouble with 
me is I don’t get time to think — about 
‘things’ — taking them in the large. I’m too 
busy trying to dope out what the other fellows 
are thinking?” 

“Well, then, what do you suppose they’re 
thinking now?” 

“They're thinking they've got to stop you 
from trying this case against Sotjie —if they 
can. If you go ahead, you'll mark them, with 
the evidence you've got, so that they'll never be 
able to touch you for fear of making the town 
too hot to hold them. And if you go ahead 
they'll maybe lose the election. If they’re go- 
ing to stop you, they’ve got to stop you now. 
J don’t think they want to kill you, but they 
want you in the hospital till after elections. 
That’s dead snre. You've got to be careful.” 

It was Collins’s opinion that the District 
Attorney somewhat lacked the instinct of self- 
preservation. He admitted to himself that 
Wickson could not have done his peculiar 
work for the community if he had had that 
instinet very highly developed., And conse- 
quently he accepted as natural Wickson’s lack 
of attention to the warning that he must 
be “careful.” 

Wickson had glanced at his desk calendar, 
at the mention of elections —as if to figure 

(Continued on page 48) 


Stand back, ye irking devils of despair! 


Behold, my head is bare 


To the balmed breeze from off the sapphire sea 
For unto me 

The Voices call, call resonant and clear — 

“ Live, man! Live strong! Another June is here!” 


And lifted to the sun, 


June! Look—a belted bee is in the rose, 

And soon will stagger in his flight to close 

The comb with weight of gathered sweet. And, see — 
A redwing’s on the flag and swinging free! 


June 


A Rhapsody of Defiance 


By RicHarp WIGHTMAN 


Up from their earth the floral children rise 


And blow their kisses to the wooing skies 


In gleeful troth, and deck themselves anew 
With filmy fabries spangled o'er with dew. 
The useful grass along the fertile plain 
Stirs in the heat and becks the friendly rain, 


And high the lark his silver lyre tunes 
To sift on all below its mystic runes. 


Bird-song and bloom and reach of trellised vine! 
The Voices call, and all the earth is mine, 

And for my feet the clovered paths that go 
Where poise and peace abide! 


I catch the flash of crimson mid the jet, 

As there he balances above the wet 

Lush grass beside the pasture-pond, where slow 
Brown cattle at the evening go. 

Now, too, the brook its cheery gossip spills 

Into the pools among the shaded hills, 

Or widens in the meadow to caress 

The crisp tanged leaves of the o’er-bending cress, 
While in the rifles finning trout await 

With upstream heads the fall of fly or bait. 


And so— 
Stand back, ye irking devils of despair! 
A glass of June-wine in the odored air 
I lift to Nature — to her hills and trees, 
To wave and shallop by the bouldered leas, 
To star and sun, to night and dewy dawn, 
To days to be, to plaints and sorrows gone, 
To life, to love, to Woman and to Man, 
And to the utter goodness of the Plan. 
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«Will you give me a five-dollar gold-piece ?’” 


Janey Dabbles in High Finance 


By Inez Haynes GILLMORE 


Author of ‘Janey Takes a Thinking Part,'’ +t Janey Peers Behind the Veil,’’ etc. 


Ulustrations by ADA C. WILLIAMSON 


P-STAIRS in the guest- 
ehamber of the Warriner 
house, Mr. Philip Martin- 

U dale was working over a 
manuscript which consid- 
ered the career of certain 
“tainted money” barons. 
Mr. Martindale read his in- 
troduction for the fifth 

time, Then he shook his head. Seizing a sheet 
of typewriter paper, he inserted it neatly into 
his machine. 

“On the one hand,” he clicked off rapidly, 
“they are acclaimed as captains of industry, 
philanthropists, patriots, heroes. On the other, 
they are reviled as serpents, vampires, vipers, 
ghouls, It is our object to lay the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth before 
the readers of The Moment, Jt is our inton- 
tion to go over the careers of these gentle- 
men with a microscope — to examine every act, 
to serutinize every motive, to link minute, hid- 
den, past cause to monstrous, obvious, present 
effect. It is our purpose to follow the course of 
the so-called “tainted money” from the instant 
it leaves the pocket of the proletariat to the in- 
stunt it arrives—a philanthropic gift or be- 
quest — in the treasury of the charituble insti- 
tution or the university. Without prejudice or 
fuvor, we shall — ” 

Mr. Martindale’s typewriter stuttered. Mr, 
Martindale's fingers stopped. Exerting his 
will, he brought his thoughts back to his manu- 
seript. It was no use, Mr, Martindale realized 
that he was only going through the motions of 
composition. That divine perturbation of the 
brain which cast his thoughts into sledge- 
hammer diction had evaporated utterly from it. 
Mr. Martindale arose from his seat, lighted a 
cigarette and strolled down-stairs to the li- 
brary. 

Simultaneously the door at the other end of 
the room exploded inward and Miss Jane Eliz- 
abeth Blair, accompanied by Miss Caroline 
Benton, made an entrance which, for noise and 
speed, could be excelled only in vaudeville, 
“ Mother,” Janey burst out, still panting from 
the long run up the driveway, “ will you give 
me a five-dollar gold-pieve?” 
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Mrs. Blair stared at her daughter — glared 
at her. “A five-dollar gold-piece,” she re- 
peated. “Janey Blair, have you gone crazy t” 

“ No, mother,” Janey answered in a reas- 
suring tone, but still panting. “ Then, mother, 
will you give me a quarter!” 

Well 一 of all things! Of course not! 
What would a little girl like you do with twen- 
ty-five cents?” 

Janey ignored the question. “ Mother,” she 
went on with no diminution of her eagerness, 
mental and physical, “will you give me a 
pennyt” 

“Why, yes, you may bave a penny if you 
want it,” Mrs. Blair said placidly. “ Yowl 
find my pocketbook in the left-hand corner of 
tbe top drawer of my bureau. Not the big 
top drawer — but the little top drawer — under 
the mirror — the left-hand one, remember, be- 
hind my veils.” 

Mrs, Blair walked through life, habitually 
incurious in regard to the psychological pro- 
cesses of her little daughter. Not so, Uncle 
Jim. He was always asking Janey questions, 
Perhaps it was because he was a novelist. As 
Mrs. Blair left the room, he took up the eate- 
chism just where she had left off. 

“What did you want the five-dollar gold- 
piece for, Janey?” he asked, interrupting his 
little niece in what promised to be aerial exit. 

“Oh, nothing,” Janey said. “ You see Elsa 
Morgan's uncle in Buffalo has just sent her a 
five-dollar gold-piece for her birthday. It’s 
awfully pretty. So I thought Td like to have 
one too. I didn’t ’spect I'd get it though, for I 
most always ask for something I can’t have. 
Then I met Nora McCarty, and her brother in 
New York’s just sent her a quarter. So I 
thought if I eouldn’t have the five-dollar gold- 
picce, I'd like a quarter. T couldn't have that 
either, But I don’t mind —a penny’s just as 
good.” Janey started her little wings — which 
is to suy her slender arms and legs —and re- 
sumed her biplanal flight. 

“The root of all evil seems to have thrust 
no tendrils into yon innocent heart,” Uncle 
Jim remarked to Martindale who, equally 
amused, had been following the dialogue. 
“ How gues the muckraking, Phil?” 
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“ Rotten!” answered Phil. “Jim, do you 
ever get stopped by your inability to put your 
own convictions into words?” 

“ Bromide, leave my house!" Unele Jim 
commanded languidly. “About a hundred 
times a day,” 

“Oh, shut up! I’m not talking divine affla- 
tus or any of that rot. T mean 一 see here 一 
you're convinced of the thing yourself, and yet 
when you get it into words it doesn’t ring 
right.” 

“Then you're not really convinced, The 
trouble with you, Phil,” Uncle Jim went ou, 
“is that you have absolutely no sense of humor 
when you take your muckrake in band, Not 
but that you're witty as the deuce, And not 
but that you've plenty of sense of humor on 
your personal side. What I mean to say is 
that you've never yet laughed at the people or 
the things you've attacked, And, believe me, 
Phil, you'll never pull off a big piece of work 
until you do.” x 

“Oh, slush!” Mr. Martindale interpolated, 

“You're too unmitigated and ferocious,” 
Unele Jim went on cheerfully. “ You don't use 
a rake — you use a elub with nails in the end.” 

“You bet your life I do,” Mr. Martindale 
said with a gleeful satisfaction. Short, blue- 
eyed, topped with a wig-like mop of curly 
flaxen hair, his slenderness made him almost 
boylike beside Mr. Blair's twinkling, iron- 
gray, middle-aged bulk. In point of fact, 
though, he was Unele Jim’s junior by only 
five years, “ You wait until I get through with 
this tainted-money push,” he continued. “ Vim 
going over them with a barbed wire currycomb, 
For of all the pirates, horse-thieves, yours, 
second-story men — and then some!” he con- 
cluded weakly, as Janey eyclonically reeutered 
the room. 

“Tt wasn’t behind your veils,” she said, “it 
was under your gloves, but I — where’d mother 

vt 

“Oh, Janey, you're going over to the vil- 
lage. Do you think you could pay a bill for 
me!” asked Mr. Martindale, 

“Of course I could, Mr. Martindale,” Janey 
answered loftily. “ I often pay bills for mother 
— that is, she writes everything down and puts 
the money in an envelope.” 

“All right!” said Mr. Martindale. “I'l 
put the bill and five dollars in this thick en- 
velope with a rubber band about it — see, Mr. 
Mallon will give you twenty-five cents in 
change. Now you and Caroline may spend five 
conts each. Then put the fifteen cents back in 
the envelope. Do you know how mueli tive 
cents is?” 

“ Well,” Janey admitted, “I always get the 
five-cent pieces and the ten-vent pieces all 
mixed up 一 让 seems to me that the five-cent 
pieces ought to be more because they're bigger. 
But Nora’s going too and she won't make any 
mistake.” 

* Nora?” Mr. Martindale asked. 

“ She's one of that gang of six children from 
the East Side that the farmers are bonrding 
here,” Mr. Warriner explained, “ You remet- 
her I told you about that Settlement House 
scheme,” 

“Oh, goody,” Janey was in the meantime 
saying to the round-eyed Caroline, “ We never 
had so much money except on the Fourth of 
July and then we never really spent it ourselves 
for somebody always went with us and enrried 
it in a pocketbook,” 

Nora MeCarty, perched on the stone which 
marked the entrance to the driveway, tran- 
quilly awaited their coming. Nora was n tull 
girl of twelve. Tallowy and thin, she was as 
obviously a product of the city, as freckled 
little Janey and berry-brown little Caroline of 
the country. 

# Did you get the five-dollar gold-piege ¢" she 
asked, 

“No,” Janey said regretfully, “I didn't. 
But—” 

“Did you get the quarter?” 

“No,” said Janey regretfully, “I didn’t. 
But—” 

“Say, ain't your family the tight-wads!” 
Nora remarked in a critical spirit. “ Didn't 
they come troo with nuttin’? ” 

Janey understood only dimly, Mystifieation 
was her constant state of mind when she wns 
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“ Look out for pirates, highwaymen and such like ” 


with Nora, This, to Jnney's great regret, was 


seldom — only when they met going to the 
post-offiee, 
nating. 
recognized as an 
was insurgent. 


Janey found Nora's society fasci- 
For, to every convention that Janey 
imutable social law, Nora 
Unele Jim called her a “ sul- 
phit Nora thought things that nobody else 
thought. She said them as fast as they came 
into her mind. And she put them in a lan- 
gauge all her own. On the subject of Scarsett 
for instance —thus Nora, as they started for 
the village. 

“Oh, ain't it the dead old hole? Nuttin’ 
doing from morning till night. Gee, I'll be 
dippy in the nut if I don’t go back to N’Yoik 
pretty soon. Why in N’Yoik it’s just wan thing 
after anudder. The ice-cart and the hoikey- 
poikey cart and hoidy-goidy man and then the 
theayter! Little old N k for mine. Aw, 
gee, see who's here! Where'd the little wop 
vome from, Janey?" 

“ That little hoy who's erying,” Janey said, 
“is Tony Ferrero, I don’t know what you 
mean by a *wop?" 

“A ‘wop’s’ a ginney,” Nora explained. 

“Well, 1 don’t know what a ‘ ginney’ is, 
Janey said sullenly. 

“ Aw — buck up! — a ‘ ginney’s* a dago.” 

Janey shut her lips. But it was no use. 
Curiosity rose and overwhelmed her. “ Well, 
J] don’t know whut a * dago” is,” she admitted 
reluctantly. 

“ Ain’t it the limit —a * dage’s’ an Eyetal- 
ian.” 

“Yes, Tony is an Italian,” Janey said. 
“ What’s the matter, Tony?” 

The subject of this discussion, a youth of 
about six, was hanging over the fence of the 
road that led to the station. At Janey’s ques- 
tion he lifted a little olive face, through whose 
dirt parallel streame of tears had worn paral- 
lel white waterways. The rest of him was 
mainly a pair of huge, black, velvety eyes, held 
in their sockets by a soppy mass of eyelashes. 

“Pepi and Pietro and Giovanna and Giu- 
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seppe are going to Paradise Park — and they 
won't take me — and I'm waiting here — to see 
them go by,” Tony emitted between howls. 

“T think that's pertickly drofe,” Janey said 
wrathfully. * Why won't they take you, Tony 

“ Because Pye got only tive cents," Tony 
said, opening a dirty paw to prove his state- 
ment, but still howling industriously, * And 
they've saved up enough money — and I want 
to go-00-00 too-00-00." 

“Tlave you ever been to Paradise Park, 
Janey!” Nora asked. 

“OF cours Janey said in a superior tone. 
“It's the most wonderfulest place you ever 
saw, Nora, All the buildings are white and in 
the night, it’s lighted with colored lights, and 
there's a pond with a pink fountain and real 
swans in it, and a beautiful lady, with no 
clothes on, dives from a great high place into 
the water, and there's a circus, but you have 
to pay ten vents to go in, and a tent where they 
tell your fortunes, and a lovely lady, covered 
with beads and pink stuff on her face, told me 
I would marry a dark-complected gentlemum 
with eleven children. Oh, it was just like 
fuiry-land.” 

Tony set up a fresh sob at each new item in 
Janey'’s catalogue of wonders. Nora’s upper 
lip quivered like a rabbit's, “ Gee, why didn’t 
me brother draw me a bigger check,” she said 
regretfully. “Still,” she went on philosoph- 
ically, “ the hayseed where T beard says I got- 
ter pick berries this afternoon. I'll take Para- 
dise Park in some day before I go. I bet Coney 
has it beat, though.” 

“I bet it hasn’t,” Janey said indignantly. 
“Once a lion got loose in Paradise Park and 
nearly ate everybody up.” 

At the thought of this unparalleled attrac- 
tion, Tony emitted a howl so long and sus- 
tained that there was no comforting him. 
When the little girls left, after a minute or 
two of vain remonstrance, he was still weeping. 

“Oh, here's Mallon’s,” Janey snid. “ Come 
in, Nora.” 
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Mr. Mallon greeted them jocilily. “And 
what can I do for you this morning, Miss 
Blair?” 

“Mr. Martindale asked me to pay a bill 
here,” Janey began importantly, removing the 
elastic hand from the envelope. “ Here's the 
bill, and here's five dollars.” 

“All right! Al-]-1:] r-r-r-right!" said Mr. 
Mallon. * Two-seventy-five from five leaves 
two dollars and a quarter, I'll put the change 
back in the envelope, Janey. Look out for 
pirates, highwaymen and such like.” 

“Yes, Mr. Mallon.” Janey said obediently. 
“But 1 guess you've made a mistake. Mr. 
Martindale suid that bill was four dollars and 
seventy-five cents, and you'd put twenty-five 
cents into the envelope.” 

“Well you tell Mr Martindale,” Mr. Mallon 
said, “that he’s just like all the rest of them 
litery fellows that come down here — kinder 
absent-minded and unpractical. That bill's 
twe-seventy-five as plain as the nose on your 
face, although I did make it a four first and 
then changed it to a two. You tell him for me 
that we'll all be cutting coupons off him if he 
don't look at his bills a little closer.” 

“Yes, Mr. Mallon!" Janey docilely took the 
envelope. When they were outside, “Say, 
Janey, what are you going to buy with the two 
dollars!” Nora asked. 

What was she going to buy with the two 
dollars? That was a new idea. “Why I 
Wasn't going to de anything with it.” Janey 
answered as one who had already considered 
and decided this point. 1 was going to bring 
it hack to Mr. Martindale.” 

“ Bring it baek!” Nora suid in the extreme 
of patronizing sworn: * Aw geo, ain't you the 
mutt! Bring it hack! Why. don't you know 
that money belongs to yout” 

“ Belongs to me.” Janey repeated with an 
intonation, cleetrie with surprise, “ Why, 
Nora, how ean itt” 
siest thing you know.” Nora asserted. 
“ Now if somebody gives you some money to 
do an errand and it don’t come to as much as 
they expected, then you take the extra change. 
Sure you do! Why, don't I know 4" she went 
on with an inereasing volume of moral indig- 
nation, as Janey’s expression continued to 
question this statement. “ Why, don’t me 
brother, the bell-hop, always take the extra 
vhange and don't me brother, the messenger 
boy, do the same and don’t me father tell 
them to do it? Me Michael makes five dollars 
extra that way some weeks.” 

* But, Nora!” Janey stopped and thought 
hard. She was finding all this evidence fairly 
overwhelming and yet, somewhere in the logic 
there was a flaw. For an instant she chased it 
futilely about in her thoughts; it always eluded 
her. “If it is mine oughtn’t I to put it in the 
bank — you know mother and I are saving up 
for a bicycle?” 

“Aw bicycle nuttin’!” Nora said in ac- 
eents fairly impassioned with conviction. 
“Spend the money while you got it. Be a 
sport! See here, Janey,” she added with one 
of those expansive bursts of generosity to 
which, in the case of other people’s funds, we 
are all susceptible, “Why don’t you give the 
little ‘ wop* enough to take him to Paradise 
Parkt” 

“Why that’s what I'll do,” Janey said with 
a beaming face. “Nora, if Mr. Martindale 
gave me five dollars and told me to take five 
cents for me and five cents for Caroline and 
the bill that he thought was four dollars and 
seventy-five cents was, really and truly, two 
dollars and seventy-five cents and I am bring- 
ing back fifteen cents and I give Tony fifty 
cents, how much is left for me to spend?” 

“Oh, gee,” said Nora. “ Hand me that one 
at a time, will you!” 

Janey complied. And considering every- 
thing, Nora solved this problem in higher 
mathematics with lightning rapidity, 

“ One dollar and sixty cents,” she announced 
finally. 


The next morning Mr. James Martindale 
found himself in fine writing fettle. His type- 
writer began to clack busily fifteen minutes 
after breakfast. Twelve o'clock came and a 
first draft of his article lay completed on his 
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lesk. Before going down-stairs Mr. Martin- 
lalo read his peroration 一 read it and smacked 
us lips over it. 

“What is our final decision in regard to 
hese gentlemen of the tainted money? Is 
here anything that can be said in excuse, 
wight that ean be urged in extenuation? We 
uve looked at the matter from every point of 
view and we find — nothing. Can we even 
lignify them by comparison with the high- 
viynien of an older time? For those gentry 
ibed only the rich and — it has been said 一 
rive often to the poor. How about the finan- 
‘ial foot-pads on the highway of our modern 
ndustrial life? We find there no such miti- 
cating nobility. For they rob only the poor, 
lt is true, that, in a certain left-handed way, 
hey may be said to give back to the poor — 
n those numerous gifts to charities and educa- 
ional institutions which haye already been 
ronsidered. But here again we must look for 
he motive. Are these gifts really gifts or are 
hey monuments to a vainglory{ No, we ean 
ind no excuse for them, Barnacles on the 
hip of state, festers on the body of the com- 
nonwealth, they stand our chief obstacles 
o illumination, enlightenment, progress and 
‘reedom.” 


Mr. Martindale put his manuscript down, 
‘an lightly down the stairs and joined the 
moup on the piazza, 

It was an attractive group. 

Pretty, blond Mrs. Blair, in a soft blurred 
nuslin of rose and black, worked at her filet 
nee. Mrs. Benton swung in the comfortable 
Hloucester hammock, her glance turning at 
war intervals to brother who slept in his 
lue bassinet. Mr. Warriner puffed comforta- 
iy at his pipe, a pitcher of lemonade at his 
thaw. Down by the fairy pond, a bobbing 
laxen head and a bobbing brown one indicated 
hat Janey and Caroline were engaged in one 
f their mysterious games. 

Mr. Martindale inserted himself into the 
ndian chair, finding pipe and tobaeco to his 
and on one of its broad arms. He puffed for 
few moments in silence. “ Oh, say,” he said 
uddenly, “didn't I hear Caroline crying in 
he night?” 

“She was sick about an hour,” Mrs. Benton 
xplained, “ Only tummiy-upset.” 

“Janey was restless too,” Mrs. Blair said. 
She wasn't sick exactly, but she tossed and 
urned and talked in her sleep all night long. 
can’t think of anything that could have made 
hem sick. Surely there was nothing harmful 
n that blane-mange dessert.” 

“ No,” Mrs. Benton agreed, “ As far as that 
oes, the children hardly ate a mouthful for 
linner, I couldn't force anything into Caro- 
ine.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Blair philosophically, “T 
uppose we must expect these kickups about 
mee in so often, But it does seem queer that 
he two children should be sick together. Why 
wres Mrs. Dean —I didn’t see you coming, 
Laura — you must have come down over the 
lif. Mr. Martindale, let me introduce you to 
Mrs. Dean, Mr. Martindale, Mrs. Dean.” 

Mrs. Dean bowed, She shook hands with 
Inele Jim and Mrs. Benton. Then she set- 
led her big, wholesome bulk of blond woman- 
wod into the steamer-chair and with a sigh 
if relief accepted the fan and the glass of 
emonade which Mr. Warriner offered. “ It's wo 
iot the moment you get out of the shade,” she 
xplained, “and I’m so tired. Ethel was sick 
ll yesterday afternoon and part of the night.” 

“Oh, you poor thing!” sympathized Mrs. 
3lair. “ You know Ethel, Marcia, she’s that 
larling little thing that lisps so. What's the 
natter with her, Laura?” 

“Oh, nothing serious —sick nt her stom- 
ch, It seems that she and Janey and Caro- 
ine went on a prolonged spree yesterday 一 
laney bought her a whole bag of candy, Janey 
s the most generous little thing I ever saw — 
| think she'd give her head away if it wasn’t 
‘astened to her shoulders.” 

‘T believe that’s what's the matter with our 
‘hildren,” Mrs. Blair said with a gleam of in- 
nition. “Don’t you remember, Mr. Martin- 
lale, you gave them each five cents and I gave 
hem a penny!” 
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« Will I have to go to prison?” 


The talk ranged desultorily over neighbor- 
hood interests for a quarter of an hour. 

“Well, I must be getting back to my suf- 
fering offspring,” Mrs. Dean said at last. “I 
held her hand the whole morning und now I 
guess Pye got to read to her. Here's Mrs. 
Elliston coming up the drive. I must go. If I 
wait until she gets here, I'll stay an hour.” 

“I never saw such a conscientious mother 
as that girl is,” Mrs. Blair commented. “ Eth- 
el’s her only child and she just lives for her. If 
anything happened to her, I don’t know 一 
Good afternoon, Mrs, Elliston. Mr. Martin- 
dale, let me present you to Mrs. Elliston. Mr. 
Martindale, Mrs. Elliston, Do sit down, you 
poor child. This lemonade will cool you off. 
Did you ever see anything like the heat of 
that causeway ł” 

Mrs. Elliston was little and pretty and 
brown. Great dark circles under her eyes 
seemed to accent a certain fretful childlike 
quality of her personality. She shook hands 
with Mr. Martindale, greeted the more famil- 
iar members of the circle, gave herself up 
finally to monologue. 

“Mr. Elliston told me to tell you, Mr. Mar- 
tindale, that he's coming over here to-night to 
quarrel frightfully with you about that last 
article in The Moment, But I won't quarrel 
with you. Tf there’s anything I hate it’s an 
infant industry. I say give it an inch and it 
becomes a trust, Girls, don’t I look like a 
string ?—T feel like one, I was up all night 
with John. I never had such a time with him 
in my life —sick to his stomach. About two I 
called Doctor Robinson. But I couldn't get 
him. Mrs. Robinson say there's a perfect epi- 
demic of tummy-upset to-day — she said three 
other children, Nanny Phelps and Bee Boland 
and little Jo Harris were sick all night long. 
Doctor Robinson didn’t get a wink of sleep. 
And that reminds me, Mrs, Blair, will you ask 


Janey — I’m begging this of all the parents — 
not to offer John any more candy. Janey’s the 
soul of generosity. And yesterday afternoon 
she took John into Simpson’s and gave him 
two ice-cream sodas and a big bag of candy. 
That wouldn’t have been so bad, but it seems 
she finished him off with half a dozen pickle 
limes. But don’t think I’m finding any fault 
with Janey. Mr. Elliston and I are both so 
crazy about her, PIL buy her this moment if 
you'll sell her to me.” 

Mrs. Blair said, “ Why certainly, Mrs. Ellis- 
ton, I'll speak to her about it.” Mrs. Blair 
talked with unusual vivacity during the rest 
of the call. But at moments her manner be- 
came a little distrait. And their pretty caller 
had hardly moved out of ear-shot before, “ How 
could Janey have spent so much money?” she 
burst out. “ Eleven cents would never pay for 
two ice-cream sodas and all that candy and 
those pickle limes.” She gazed blankly at her 
trio of listeners who, equally blank, gazed back 
at her. But before anybody spoke, “ There's 
the telephone,” she exclaimed. “I'l answer 
3. 

She returned to the piazza, a look of utter 
perplexity on her face. “Why, it was Mr. 
Ferrero,” she said. “You know, Jim, the 
Italian that has the little greenhouse on the 
lower road. He wanted to thank me because 
Janey gave Tony 一 that's the youngest boy, 
Marcia, the one with the wonderful eyelashes— 
fifty cents to go to Paradise Park yesterday. 
Fifty cents! Why, Janey never had fifty cents 
in her life. What do yon suppose it means?” 

Again nobody answered, But everybody's 
face grew slightly serious. 

“Call ber up,” Mr. Warriner said, “ we'll 
put her through the third degree,” 

Mrs. Blair marched into the house and rang 
the dining-room bell furiously, Jancy and 

[Continued on page 46] 
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Mending Broken Men 


A Prison that is Founded Upon Honor, Self-Respect and 
the Dignity of Useful Labor in the Open Air 


By GEoRGE CREEL 


an, HE rond camp—a clean, 
E orderly collection of white 
al i tents—dotted a great pine 
ig T j grove at the foot of the 
a mountain. Among the 
convicts, trooping in from 
y į the day's work, were mur- 
| a derers, forgers, train rob- 
bers, burglars and all the 
dark what-not of erime. 
Back at the ranch, some miles away. the 
master of the cider mill was a “life timer,” 


Convicts Packing Fruit in a Prison Ranch. 


proud as a peacock over the warden’s praise 
of his apple vinegar. Of the men that sang 
and sweated in the orchards and alfalfa fields, 
many came under the heading, “ desperate 
criminals.” The very boy that drove us had 
blood on his hands and was “in for life.” 
The fat cook, all anxiety while awaiting judg- 
ment on his mince pie, had committed a ter- 
rible crime, and the youthful waiter, who 
humbly begged our opinion of some pathetic 
daubs in oil, was doing “twenty to thirty.” 

And not a single man in stripes! Nowhere 
an armed guard! Working on ranches and 
roads, fifty and one hundred miles away from 
the penitentiary—in no manner distinguish- 
able from free labor — just one thing stood 
between these men and escape. And that 
thing was the “ word of honor” they pledged 
the warden when he gave them chance to leave 
cramped cells for healthful, helpful work in 
the open air. 

Even in the penitentiary itself, crouched 
grim and ugly under jogged granite cliffs at 
Cañon City, there was this same sense of sun 
and hope and courage, the same startling 
absence of those angers, hates and dull de- 
spairs that mark the average prison. 

“Criminal nature!” As Thomas T. Ty- 
nan, the young warden of the Colorado State 
penitentiary, propelled his sturdy bulk into 
the automobile, his merry Irish face lost its 
usual smile, and he fairly snarled the words. 
“ That’s the kind of talk that makes me sick. 
IT tell you, there isn't any! Come right down 
to it, and this thing they call ‘criminal na- 
ture’ is only human nature at its worst, Look 
at those men! Take ‘em one at a time. Hon- 
est to goodness, I’ve been on many a camp- 
ing trip with fellows that weren't half as fine 
and likeable and square. When theorists talk 
to me, I tell them that the real ‘ criminal prob- 
lem ' is to get rid of these criminologists that 
fill the people with a lot of solemn dope about 
criminal eyes, criminal ears, criminal mouth, 
and that sort of stuff. It’s all poppycock. 
Why, shave that shock head of yours, take off 
the collar and tic, put yourself in a, ticking 
shirt, and the average criminologist: would 
weep with joy at the sight. Not long since 
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a man came in who had all the beauty of a 
Christ picture, but after the barber and tailor 
got through with him, he looked the kind of 
a fellow we hate to meet on a dark night. 

“Ever hear that story.” he continued, 
“about the lawyer who took his wife to court? 
After she had looked around a minute, she 
gave a sudden shudder. ‘ My,’ she whispered, 
‘what an awful creature the prisoner is!’ 

“*Sh-h-h!" her husband hissed. * The pris- 
oner hasn't come in yet. That's the judge.” 

“That's what this criminology business 
does for us. It establishes hard and fast pre- 
conceptions in the average mind, and makes 
for instinctive prejudices and fake conclu- 
sions. Every man who gets arrested is neces- 
sarily a criminal, the place for criminals is 
the penitentiary, and the purpose of the peni- 
tentiary is punishment. It’s all wrong. His- 
tory doesn’t hold an instance where cruelty 
ever cured an evil, There was a time when 
offenders against the law were hanged on gib- 
bets along the roadside. Weve gotten away 
from that wicked stupidity, but we still cling 
to the idea of some extreme punishment that 
will beat goodness into bad men.” 

“As I understand it, your system —” 

“ System!" Warden Tynan’s interruption 
sounded like a tire explosion. “ Always some 
word to boggle over. It’s because we all sit 
around waiting for somebody to draw up a 
system or present a program that we don’t 
get anywhere. Words! Words! They fall 
on individual endeavor like a wet blanket, 
and keep each man from hustling out, using 
his head and heart, and doing his level best 
to better the conditions at hand. I haven't 
got any system. I don't want any. When 
I took this job, a lot of knockers asked what I 
knew about ‘criminal nature.’ I told ’em I 
didn’t know a dad blamed thing. But after 
years of commercial traveling, rubbing up 
against all sorts of people, I felt that I did 
know human nature, and was perfectly will- 
ing to let it go at that.” 

Tom Tynan, let it be explained, was a 
“drummer” at the time of his appointment. 


Governor Shafroth, sick to death of graft and 
mismanagement in connection with state in- 
stitutions, wanted a warden who would con- 
duct the penitentiary with the same measure 
of honesty, efficiency and competency that pri- 
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vate business demands. And so he waved th 
organization to one side, turned down th 
eager horde of loyal workers, and named Tor 
Tynan. 

The confidence was not misplaced. In th 
first month, the young warden poked a stubb 
forefinger into a thousand and one dark hole 
of graft. He found that the ground had no 
even been broken for buildings that were m 
ported in process of erection — that the pen 
tentiary had paid for more coal than had bee 
received for the use of all Cation City — the 
there was no cheek on sales or purchases, an 
that prices were what the favored merchar 
chose to ask — that the prison, in fact, was r 
garded as legitimate loot by a certain sele 
coterie. He went to work and smashed th: 
“prison ring” to the fineness of a “buste 
incandescent lamp.” He started accurat 
bookkeeping, called for bids on every purchas 
and bought and sold in the open market. A 
ter securing contractors’ estimates on the en 
of new buildings and various repairs, he jo 
fully “ sicked ” competent convicts on the di 
ferent jobs, and did the work for about on 
tenth of what it would have cost had he | 
it out. A “life timer” drew plans for ti 
new hospital, carpenters and masons taugl 
others the secret of skill in stone and woo 
and this beautiful new building, which othe 
wise would have cost the state $75,000, wi 
finished for $15,000. 

He screened the entire prison, freeing co 
victs from the wretchedness and danger | 
infectious diseases carried by flies, replace 
leaky roofs, sold broken stoves and rusty pip 
to the junk dealer, and installed modern hen 
ing and plumbir sent rutted flagging to tl 
hog pens for feeding platforms, and saved t 
cost of the new conerete floorings and wall 
in brooms alone. And all of this work w 
done by the men themselves, the entire insi 
tution being repaired and improved at a min 
mum cost to the taxpayer, 

He reorganized the tailor shops and kite 
ens, gave the prisoners warmer, better-fitti 
clothes and improved the food. Drunken, i 
efficient keepers, with no recommendation sa 
political “ pull,” were discharged, and orde 
given that there should be no more striki: 
or cursing, but that all offenses against di 
cipline must be reported to the warden for | 
action. Armed guards were banished fro 
within the walls, as Warden Tynan believ 
that this constant threat incited violence. } 
threw dark cells open, unlocked dungeons, a) 
let it be understood that the day of t 
“square deal” was on. Sunday “ audience: 
were instituted, and every prisoner with 1 
quest or complaint was allowed to come befo 
the warden and “ make his talk.” Within 
month he had knives on his desk that h 
been sharpened in secrecy and hate —la 
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ere by men from whom the weight of re- 
inge had heen lifted. 

With reference to the “criminal problem,” 
» much ean any warden do. And so much 
in any governor do, for the world is full of 
ynans, They are not found, however, among 
allot-hox stuffers and saloon bosses, and it is 
rom these, too often, that governors choose 
ieir office holders, 

But Tom Tynan didn’t stop at “ cleaning 
p” penitentiary conditions, As he worked. 
is vision grew, nnd his mind sung with new 
nd big ideas. Now the penal laws of Colo- 
ido are very sane and amazingly humane. 
i the first place there is the “ indeterminate 
sutonce.” Instead of being sent to the peni- 
wmtiary for a definite tern of years, as in most 
ther states, the offender is given a minimun 
nd maximum, that is, from one to three, or 
to ten, or twenty to thirty. If he conducts 
nself in model fashion. he wins one month 
gool behavior time” during the irst year, 
vo months in the semmid wear, three in the 
vind, and so on. At the expiration of his min- 
num sentence, minus “gool behavior time,” 
e is released on parole, But he continues the 
ard of the state. Ou the first of every mouth 
i othe first year, and every three months 
vwereafter until tinal release, he must report 
is occupation. surroundings and prospects to 
ne warden, If he fails. an order for his re- 
prest gues forth. and he is brought back to the 
chitentiary to serve his maximum sentence, 
The Colorado law also permits the employ- 
ent of prisoners on outside work, and for 
l labor performed “on honor of trust” away 
rom‘the penitentiary, an additional ten days 
f“ good tine” is allowed. There is no sug- 
estion of the contract system in this, the 
oving idea having been to work state pris- 
ners on highways, thereby giving them an 
utdoor life and at the same time building 
mids that could not otherwise have been af- 
wded. Tt was under this law that Tom 
ynan set sail for big results. Under other 
Iministrations, only a comparatively small 
umber of “short timers” have been given 
tis privilege of road work. Warden Tynan 
hanged all this. Wherever a county wanted 
road built, and wos willing to make an ap- 
ropriation ta cover the necessary additional 
pense, he put ont his road camp, and started 
vw work, And in seleting his men he paid 
sulutelv no attention at all to length of sen- 
nee or nature of crime, but took them as 
wey were pushed forward by his system of 
radl rewards. This plan, carefully Inid, 
iabled him to study each prisoner, determine 
is character and reliability and decide just 
ow far he eould be trus As a conse- 
anec there are eight “life timers” omn the 
vad, and “berder terrors" work side by side 
ith petty offenders from the city. 


Ninety Convicts 
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Red Hill in the Foreground, Showing Roadway Constructed by Prisoners. 


Ask Warden Tynan, and be will tell you 
that he has had his chief trouble with 
“hoboes.” Je has found the petty offenders 
—"jellybacks.” he calls them — uot half so 
susceptible to reclamation as the so-called 
“desperate criminals” and not nearly so 
worthy of trust. 

During 1909-1010 fifty miles of road were 
built — splendid  seeniv — stretches — almost 
half blasted out of solid rock, These great 
thoroughfares cost the taxpayers only $56,700, 
an amount that included the eost of teu over- 

s feed of teams, and the purchase of 
8 worth of horses, tools and equipment 
that reverted to the state. Had the work been 
done by contract, the enst would have heen 
2,160, so that the convicts practically 
earned $155.400 on the road work alone. 

Holding that farm labor eame under the 
meaning of the law. Warden Tynan com- 
meneed renting rauehes on the “ half-erop” 
plan. At the present time he is farming seven 
hundred and fifty aeres, Upon taking charge 
he found a drove of sixty hogs and a small 
bineh of chickens. He added some blooded 
swine to the drove, purchased an inenbator 
and selected convicts to “boss the job.” The 
earnings from these sources — farms. pens 
and broederies — for the biennial period end- 
ing December 1. 1910, were $38,000 in eash, 
and $16.290 in consumed products. 

The amount saved to the state during the 
same period by having the prisoners repair 
and build in and around the penitentiary was 
$106,746, so that it will be seen that Warden 
Tynan balances a total of $316496 in cash and 


are Worked trom this Camp. 


labor against the $225,000 appropriated for the 
wp of the penitentiary, practically $91,- 
496 profit from an institution that is usually 
regarded as so much dead weight — and all 
accomplished without interference with free 
labor and without capitalizing the helplessness 
of the prisoners. 

Of the seven hundred and odd men in the 
penitentiary, a daily average of three hundred 
have been employed outside the walls, coming 
to strength and deceney and self-respect in the 
sun and wind. and enabled to go back inte the 
world without prison pallor or furtive eve. 

Again, with reference to the “ eriminal 
problem,” as much as this ean be done by any 
state. Colorado conditions are not peculiar, 
and these laws can be adopted by any com- 
monwealth without any great change or clash. 
The New England criminal, in his essentials, 
differs little from the Western eriminal, and 
any plan that reclaims the one will be suc- 
cessful with the other. 

Mending broken men, instead of shattering 
them into still more useless hits, is not a re- 
form made possible by certain local conditions, 
but a big. necessary idea, workable anywhere. 

But it is in what he hopes to do, rather 
than in what he has done, that the young war- 
den's chief importance really lies. Bowling 
slong in the machine, between, road camps 
and ranches, now voluble, now silent, he de- 
veloped his idea of what a penitentiary should 
he, and what penal servitude <hould de. A 
dreamer, perhaps, but the kind that makes his 
dreams come true. A builder of air castles, 
maybe, but with foundations under them. 
Such men, dynamie couplings of idealism and 
achievement, are leading the sane nud 
cessful) revolt. against the * practicability 
that is unimaginative. the “ conservati 
that is stupidity and tradition. In increasing 
numbers they are throwing off the dead 
weights of customs and precedent — they eall 
from community to community — fast-form- 
ing groups lock shoulders — and out of it all 
is a national movement pushing forward to 
efficiency and fairness and to the fraternity 
preached by Christ. 

“After all, what is a penitentiary but the 
human record of soriety’s own crimes and 
failures?” Tle waved an emphatie arm at 
the mountain's amazing harmony of colors 
—at the pastel tints of horizon and plain. 
“Would God have taken such pains to make 
the world beautiful if He had meant te put 
evil inte the hearts of men? The prison, with 
its wretched huddle of unfortuuates, is the 
result of our own creeds, rapacities, ernelties 
anl igneranees Slums, saloons, predatory 
wealth, social and industrial injustices, debas- 
ing environments, lack of opportunity corpo- 
ration corruption — these things make erine 
and criminals. We must get at the soeial and 
economic causes — rewove the curse of invel- 
untary poverty 一 equalize opportunity — “ his 
voice trailed off into a mumble, and he sat 
silent for a bit. 


[Continued on page 39.) 
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A Little 


Dream 


of Empire 


A Tragic Episode of the Mexican Revolution 


Preceded by a Letter and an Mdirorial Explanation 


Ex Centro, Can. March 9, 1911. 


A barb-wire fene marks the last of the 
American frontier in the desert of the Colo- 
rado, the line hetween California and Lower 
California On the north side of the fence 
Americans have stood and watehed a revolu- 
tion in progress on the south side. They 
have seen a town taken by insurgents, men 
killed and government buildings burned, 
and they have shaken hands with rebel gen- 
erals across the fence, They have seen troops 
attempt to retake the town and retire de- 
feated, and after watching a battle and lis- 
tening to the hum of bullets through an 
afternoon, they have gone to their bomes 
and their peaceful affairs, as from a show, 
at the fall of the curtain of night. 

In one of the little towns of the [imperial 
Valley, north of the barb-wire fence, the edi- 
tor of a local paper was reading his proofs, 
and he barely glanced up as a young man in 
well-worn corduroy entered the room and 
laid some papers carelessly npon the table 
at his elbow. 

“Perhaps yon may want to print that; if 
not, yonr waste-basket is big.” The young 
man spoke the words curtly, tuned and 
went away, and the editor looked neither at 
him nor the papers he had left, but retained 
a vague impression from his cursory glance 
that the fellow was voung. roughly dressed, 
and possibly a sort of hobo. Wanderers of 
that type, previously rare in the desert, had 
appeared in mambers since the waves of war 
had begun breaking against the barh-wire 
fonce, and they were drifting back and forth 
across the line, 

When the day's work was done, the editor 
picked np the manuscript so negligently left. 
and read it. And then he went ont upon 
the streets of EI Centro, and searched for 
ihe man in corduroy, but with little hope of 
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finding bim. for le had not fixed face or 
form in his memory and there was no sig- 
nature to the manuseript, The search was 
futile. 

Whe editor took the manuseript across the 
street to the editor of the other local paper, 
and they agreed that it was not conntry 
newspaper “stuff.” and that it would be un- 
fair to the unknown author of SA Little 
Dieam of Empire“ to accept his careless 
gift and let his story live but a brief hour 
and be buried in their files with the news of 
the dav. 

This is all that we know of the origin of 
the story. It is a vivid sketch of Mexicali 
and the Mexican insurrection, and if it is 
as gowl a tale as we think it is, it is worthy 
a larger mdience than we can command for 
it, We have retained one page of the origi- 
nal manuscript, substituting à typewritten 
page, that we may identify the author cer- 
tainly if a claimant ever appears in answer 
to the advertisements we shall publish to 
attract his attention. If no claimant shall 
appear and prove his claim within a reason- 
able time, your check for the story shall he 
given to the Red Cross, whieh is caring for 
the wounded of both sides, who are brought 
to the barb-wire fence, delivered to the 
American troopers on guard at the line. and 
taken to the hospital in Calexico. the Ameri- 
ein border town, 

Arres Kenny, Imperial Valley Press. 
A.D. Mepucest. Daily Free Lance. 


This is the letter just as we received if, 
and here follows the storv. We have for- 
warded our cheek in payment for it to Mr. 
Kelly, with permission, in case he fails to 
find the unknown author within a reasonable 
time, to turn it over to the Red Cross Society. 

Tire Eprrors. 
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EGG P f were a philsopher 
might reflect. As it i 
B shall tell the story simpl 
2 There isn’t much to tel 
just the events of a fe 
days, the futile aspiration 
of a human pawn on tl 
2 chessbourd of Destiny. 
zen. p u 
is a bit of true pathos 
a mossie of farce; a tragedy of a comic-ope 
revolution, 

It happened at Los Cuerros, which, if ys 
look upon the map, is somewhere just aero 
the imaginary line whieh separates the Unit 
States from the land of Mañana, Los Cue 
res consists in the main of about half a hu 
dred buildings given to the drinking of stro: 
liquors and the playing of games of chant 
Then there are the dwellings of our sisters 
searlet and other buildings whieh are devot: 
to purposes worse than any of these, For tl 
land te the north made an effort to be decer 
aml many things, driven across the borile 
made here their last camp. The place is 
depot for smugelers of eoolies and opium, a 
n refuge for petty offenders whose malfeasan 
er rose to an importance justifying exti 

t 

Near the border is the custom house in t 
hands of Mexican government officials, a slee 
fat-jowled set whe wring bribes from the ri 
and blood from the poor with equal avidit 
Then on the barren plain which surrounds t 
town are the wretched mud huts of the eh 
lox. How they cke out an existence in so i 
hospitable an environment, God only knows 
seems to care. But this I know: when t 
cattle were butchered the poor came to t 
abattoir — grizzled old men, lean-faced wm 
en and smiling children — and carried off t 
offal, every scrap of it. for food. All this, b 
no more than this, is Los Cuerros, There 
not a residence worthy the name, net a buil 
ing devoted to the more legitimate pursui 
of commerce, nòt a chureh, not a school. 

is a nest of parasites on the desert; a toy 
of two nations with the virtues of neither. 

But at the time T best know, it was hard 
a wene of gayety, however rough. The gari 
lights no longer disputed the serene supre) 
acy of the myriad stars, and the musical | 
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lence was unbroken by the nail diseords 
of the electric piano. Well L remember those 
hight of earth and sky and erisp cool air, 
When we heard only the stealthy tread of some 
marsudor in onr own ranks, or the inejsive 
“guien riw? of some iseen sentinel. For 
we of the Ariy of Liberation were in posses- 
sion A strange admixture we; in truth more 
like an NE mob than an army. Outlaws 
from both sides of the border, Yaqui aud peon, 
dereliet awl super-tramip, eowboy and adven- 
tren. socialist mud mateontent — dudrilled, 
undisciplined and without a leader worthy the 
none; but all intoxicated by freedom fron the 
thousand restraints of organized civilization 
whieh had so long held us in cheek. 


Among those who formed the group to 
which I belonged was o tall slender lad, who 
seemed to command attention withent con- 
sciously demanding it. Lithe and dark and 
sinewy. his was the brow of the intellectual 
and the eve of the dreamer, As bloodthirsty 
as a voung wolf, he had the deportment of a 
high-sehool boys an adventurer with the imion 
of n cavalier; an outlaw with the imagination 
of a poet. We became acquainted one night 
as we paved a lonely beat side by side. That 
day we had passed through our first skirmish, 
he pud Tin the sane vithe-pit, and had laughed 
at the bullets and jeered at the enemy ns we 
drank wine and smoked eisarettes of the loot 
下 Los Cyerros. 


2! 


But on the other side it was tragedy, real 
tragedy, for the soldiers of the Dictator, peace- 
ful little Mexican peasants whe lad been torn 
from their beloved families nnd their small 
ranches of maize and frijoles, Clad only in 
clothes of light cotton, with sandaled feet 
and straw sambreros, they had torched over 
mowntain and desert, through chilly nights 
and burning days. They had clinhed rough 
boulder-strewn paths, and waded canals in 
which, even on the desert in January, the 
water was jey cold. And with empty hellies 


and faint hearts they hml arrival, One volley 

had they tired, then, withered by the fire from 

our rifle-pits. they hal revoiled, only to be 
[Continued on page gr] 


Those “Good Old Days” of the Drama 
Why our Stage Isnt What it Used to Be—and Why it Never Was 


By Girenmore Davis 


Author of * Our Billion Dollar Smile," «© The Moving Picture Revolution,” ete. 


"The Golden Age Never Was The Present 
Ayo — Poor Richard's Almanack. 
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-iy Dee ES SE ROM time to time seme 
t pneient gentleman bursts 
of the Good Old Days of 
i the stage, wails over the 
publie tastes, raves about 
what he is pleased to call 
‘lors in a spasm of hysteria what we all are 
coming to anyhow, These patriarchs of all 
never oecurread to them that their remarks 
are without originality? Don't they recall 
old folks wal to sit about the tallow dips, 
lamenting the same old lamentations, emitting 
stance these disconsolate friends are men and 
women of cultiire and refinement, and yet if 
down any antique tome and turn over the 
pages, they would find that they are plagiariz~ 
similar views in the winter of their lives, 
Why is it that the stage and home cooking 
been on the decline for the last three htm- 
dred vears¢ And why, if half what these old 
culinary arts reached the bottom by this time? 
Anybody with one good eve and recourse to a 
ever kinen the advent of George Frederick 
Cooke in this country, bewhiskered pessimists 
with the one of a dead generation, ta the great 
disparagement of the former. There must be 


X into print on the subject 
日 lamentable depreciation in 
y u 
五 E 一 aC „Plos 
“the elassies“™ and won- 
ages doubtless mean well, but why has it 
that when thoy were young men and women, 
the same old nonsense? Tu nearly every in- 
they would reach around to a bookease, pull 
ig other old people who insisted on airing 
are the only things that have consistently 
folks say is true. haven't the dramatie and 
public library can ascertain with ease that 
Lave beon comparing the contemporary stage 
nition i ry 
Digitized DY Or 1g e 


a limit, a bottom, a finish somewhere to the 
pit into whieh American theatriculs have heen 
tumbling for the last one hundred and ten 
years. If we are on the way to the demnition 
bow-wows and have been heading there since 
the days of Hallam, when are we due to ar- 
rive? 

An elderly and eminent eritie, recently the 
author of an antobiography in which he was 
kind enough to make oceasional mention of 
Richard Manstield, heads the present-day list 
of carping antiquarians. Out of key with all 
the rest of the literary orchestra, he seems 
to find the major output of living authors and 
playwrights juiceless, tasteless,’ insipid, Thb- 
sen, Sudermann, Hauptmann, D'Annunzio, he 
has never been able to commend. Our younger 
American authors do not hold a candle to the 
writers of yesteryear. “Mrs, Danos De- 
fense left a bad taste in his mouth and an 
indifferent performance of “ Cymbeline ” drew 
a four-eolumin adulatery review, a consider- 
able portion of whieh was devoted to praise 
of n relative who, at the time, was probably 
the worst living or dead actor in any country. 
© Projudiced ” is a mild word and an easy one, 
For many a year this scholarly gentleman has 
heen prejudiced in favor af the people he liked 
wud who liked him. The faet that most of 
them have preceded him to a land where it is 
hoped there is no stage, may explain his pref- 
erence for the past. Tf se, the same topsy- 
turvy reason may apply to other worshipers of 
the Good Old Days. 

The writer has lived not half so long nor so 
wisely as the man in question. Tle regrets 
that William J. Florence, Billy Burton, Sir 
Heury Irving. Mary Anderson and Dion 
Roneieanlt were not intimate friends of his. 
but gets n erumb of satisfaction from the 
knowledge that he is tied with the stage 


Nestor in that neither ever shook hands with 
Shakespeare, Sir William Davenant, Con- 
greve, Molière, Lope de Vega, Wyeherley, Col- 
ley Cibher, ldsmith or Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, e author does know Rugene 
Walter, Wynchell Smith, Henry Arthur Jones, 
David Belasco and Augustus Thomas, and he 
admits a speaking acquaintance with Paul 
Armstrong and Channing Pollock. He be- 
lieves he knows a good play from u bad one, 
that he can tell efficient acting when he sees 
it and that he is quite capable of comparing 
To-day with Yesterday if literary remains fur- 
nish any basis for comparison, Incidentally, 
he does not believe in the Good Old Days; in 
fact, he is of the decided opinion that they 
never existed. And he thinks he can explain 
why old plays are not received as they once 
were, why they never will be and why they 
should not be —all without the aid of a con- 
federate or a net, 

For every lasting change in men and things 
there must be a reason —a fact that applies 
equally to governments, religions, fashions, 
scientific developments, literature, dramatic 
art and pies. Bromidic and axiomatic is also 
the law of supply and demand. This rule has 
always been in force and as long as it has ex- 
isted vou eon gamble that the demand has 
been the immediate paternal ancestor of the 
supply. Franklin discovered a means of haul- 
ing electricity out of the heavens, but if the 
world had felt no need of this mysterious elec- 
trical power, there would be no trolley-curs 
and no ineandeseent lamps to this day. To 
the pig-tailed Chinese we are indebted for 
gunpowder and the compass, but if there had 
been no demand for these interesting improve- 
ments we would still be hunting partridwes 
with shing-shots and we Would never depart 
willingly out of the sight of land. Tf some 
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prehistoric Columbus had not hit upon the 
wonderful idea thet man could exist the year 
round in any fertile part of the earth end had 
not thus stumbled upon the necessity of wear- 
ing clothes through certain seasons we at this 
minute would be sitting in the shade of a fig 
tree, in some even and easy locality close to 
the equator, throwing stones at the ring-tailed 
monkeys. And if the bulk of the theater- 
going public, which, each year since the days 
of «Eschylus had been growing better educated 
and better equipped to pick the wheat from the 
chaff, had not decided that it preferred Pinero 
to Shakespeare and Ibsen to Sheridan, it 
would have said so. Whenever the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand, something happens to the 
producer, and when this something fails to 
materialize, we can take it for granted that 
the consumers who created the demand are 
still hungry and are nof dissatisfied with the 
kind of victuals furnished them. 

Edueation is responsible for most of the 
economie changes of which we wot — educa- 
tion and the amalgamation of the races which 
has been going on xo rapidly since the period 
of voyage and dixeovery created for England 
a vast empire and brought about that fusing 
of the world’s blood so noticeable in the United 
States. Once upon a time — and that not so 
very long age—the great majority of men 
and women in civilized countries could not 
read or write. In those days talk was the 
medium of expression and the ears were the 
organs through which most folk reecived in- 
formation. The great men of the world were 
talkers and the most important messages — 
political, religious, philosophical — were deliv- 
ered by word of mouth by statesmen, prelates, 
Jearned doctors und actors. Since talk was 
the n:edium, talk of any kind directed to a 
erowd was of necessity burdened with a deal 
of extraneous matter introduved for a purpose. 
Every talker had a message for mankind. 
Every preacher, orator and playwright was a 
publicist. There were fewer men of learning; 
therefore talkers were in the minority, and 
talk, contrary to an ancient statement, was 
golden. Education cost a fortune. The poor 
for centuries were listeners. 


The Age of Tatk 


Now the tables are turned. Fhe majority 
can and do read and write. Talk is cheap and 
few people are influenced by it. The day of 
the orator is over. The lesture platform en- 
lists the efforts of inediocre rather than colos- 
cal minds. ‘The church no longer gets the 
cream of young masculine mentality. Actors 
are no longer educators, because playwrights 
have become entertainers. And with the 
change in talkers brought about by a change 
in listeners, there has come, not unnaturally, 
a change in talk. It is another exemplification 
of the old law of supply and demand. Plays 
are a kind of talk. Their change in character 
was coincident with the educational uplift and 
the sag in the market value of oratory. 

To-day there are only three classes of men 
who find the voeal chords productive of great 
financial results. They are after-dinner speak- 
ers who have goods to sell; actors who enter- 
tain and singers who appeal to our esthetic 
tastes. Patrick Murphy, David Warfield and 
Enrico Caruso are fair examples of these 
three classes, 

That the stage is successful as it reflects 
nature seems to be a demonstrated truth. 
That the world. its people and their customs 
have changed with years ean not be gainsaid, 
and, since Mr. Cicero's remark still holds 
good, it would appear no more than right that 
plays, whieh are the reflections of fluctuating 
things, should betray a corresponding muta- 
bility. 

The unreasonableness of some of the so- 
ealled reasoning by which the Palmy Days 
are proved to have existed (by the way, they 
always were in the youth of the narrator — be- 
tween thirty and fifty years ago) is peculiar. 
Possibly * funny ` is the better adjective. Be- 
eause Julius Cesar. Hannibal, Cyrus, Xerxes 
and Alexander are considered better generals 
than Bismarek. bee, Grant, Kitehener and 
Kuropatkiu, the village debating society does 
hot of necessity believe that the science of 
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war has not advanced during the Christian 
Era. John Marshall may have excelled our 
present Chief Justice as a judicial phenome- 
non, but that fact — if it is a fact — does not 
carry with it a proof of latter-day constitu- 
tional asininity on the part of our higher 
courts of law. Rufus Choate may or may not 
have been an abler lawyer than his nephew 
Joseph. If he was, are we to suppose the bar 
has gone to the dogs? Because Edwin Booth 
had the better of E. H. Sothern in ability, 
ducats and fame.is no reason forjumping rash- 
ly at the conclusion that “ The Easiest Way ” 
isn't ten times as good a play as “The Two Or- 
phans.” And the presence of Webster's Tth of 
Mareh speech in all Fourth Readers does not 
prove that apple pies were better in the 1850’s 
than they are in 111, 

Not that Alexander, Chief Justice Marshall, 
Mr. Booth and the pic of sixty years ago were 
not all right. Dear, no! But lets get the 
tense correct. They used fo be, Try as you 
will, you ean not bring them back. Perhaps 
it is Just as well. Alexander would surely shy 
at an automatic magazine gun; old Mr. Mar- 
shall never could live through a corporation 
trial; Booth would have the jim-jams wateh- 
ing a Hippodrome performance and the pies 
at Childs’ Restaurant are perfectly satisfac- 
tory, now that they are made by Standard Oil. 

To return fora moment to the Age of ‘Talk. 
Things were done differently then. Tf you 
ean’t, possibly your father ean remember a 
time when Henry Ward Beecher, Willian 
Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner and Roseoe 
Conkling were big men of the nation. Why? 
Because they were equipped with silver, gold 
and honey-coated tongues and the people loved 
to listen. The people also paid te listen. To 
be a preacher, a teacher or a political orator 
was the height of a young man’s ambition. 
When he weut to the university, this young 
man bent his energies to win the prize in ora- 
tory and the brightest, ablest man generally 
won, Ience the Andrew D. Whites and the 
Wiliam H. Tafts of to-day. It paid well to 
be a good talker, and young men then as now 
were looking for financial as well as popular 
rewards for work well done. The best lawyer 
was a man of the Daniel Webster type —a 
clever mouther of well-somiding words. The 
best preacher was a pulpit Demosthenes. Phe 
great teachers were lecturers, aud the student, 
instead of going to recitations where he took 
an active part in the proceedings, spent hia 
collegiate days listening to an interminable 
series of vocal fireworks and his collegiate 
nights at his debating club where he tried to 
Leat the record of Patrick Henry. The actor 
never felt so good as when he could walk te 
the apron of the stage and deliver a five-sided 
speech jammed with the  musele-rending, 
tear-compelling, heart-breaking, brain-fagging 
lines of © Ingomar” or “ Spartacus,” Fhe au- 
thor loved to write this stuff and the audience 
simply reveled in it, When they read. they 
read speeches. The few who could write wrote 
from the tail of a cart. from the top of a 
stump, from the hind side of a pulpit or from 
a lecture platform. 
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If Daniel Webster were alive ta-day and 
should carry on the way he did, he would be 
n legal enrio, clad in hand-me-downs, an evan- 
Relical exhorter or a medicine man selliag a 
five-dollar panaccs to Maine farmers for the 
paltry sum of one dollar -— absolute eure or 
money refunded. To make the Bunker Hill 
speech go to-day. he would need at least a good 
Dlack-faced comedian, with a banjo to fill in 
the gaps when he was tapping the water piteh- 
er on the little table to his right. 1f he were 
wise — ius he certainly was — he would do 
none of these things, but would contine lis 
efforts te corporation arguments, would spend 
most of his time in his workroom, and when 
the vocal work became necessary, would hire 
for $50 a week a capable graduate of an Towa 
debating school. 

You see the times really have changed. 
There is no doubting it. This is a work-a- 
day, mechanical age in whieh the talkers have 
little chance wess their words sell goods or 
entertain, We get our information in other 
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ways. There are libraries in Painted Post, 
Jimtown, Medicine Hat and Steam Corners. 
The day of the spellbinder has passed even in 
Killawog, N. Y., and George M. Cohan is more 
acceptable than any Chautauqua leeturer in 
Providence, R. L About the pleasant fires in 
a hundred cities, you may hear of a wintry 
night, good-hearted old fellows telling the 
glories of Macready, Lawrence Barrett, the 
elder Sothern and Lydia ‘Thompson. Just how 
familiar they were with the talents of the en- 
tertainers of Yesterday is a question. Whether 
or not they would prefer to patronize them 
now instead of Forbes Robertson, William 
Collier and Anna eld is another question. 
Distant hills — well, you know how green they 
look, and absence certainly does give n fillip 
to fond recollections, doesn't it? 
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dust as our utilitarian times reflect. them- 
selves in a literature which is almost devoid 
of poetry, and in progress of a mechanical and 
industrial nature rather than in verbal pyro- 
technics, so they are mirrored on the stage as 
they actually are, instead of in the pompous, 
strutting fashion of the past. The changes in 
the drama are the changes in the times. Ed- 
win Booth, Kadwin Forrest. John Gilbert, John 
Brougham, Jester Wallack, Faura Keene, 
Fanuy Davenport, Charlotte Cushman, Mme. 
Modjeska, Mime. Janaushek, Joseph Jefferson 
are dead. but there are a lot of good aetors 
alive, ©“ Mazeppa “ has been among the dra- 
matie diseards for generations, but Eugene 
Walter had written two American plays better 
than any produced in the Western world dur- 
ing the history of the whole Booth family. 
Have you read any American dramatie pieces 
written prior to Bronson Howard? Eliminate 
Sheridan and Goldsmith and try to find a 
ritish playwright since Shakespeare who 
eould hold a candle to Pinero. Belaseo, Osear 
Wilde, Rostand, Thsen, Collier, Sudermann. 
Tolstei, Bernhardt, Jane Hadding, Rejane, 
Julii Marlowe are not “has beens.” They 
are of the present. They are as good, if not 
better than their prototypes of past decades. 
They refert the world as it is and they are 
all monumehtally and deservedly successful, 

Fifty years ago there was not a worth-while 
playwright in Amerien. "Po-day there are 
fifty. Nor were the woods of those days filled 
with good actors. Edwin Booth, the best we 
have produced. once went on record as saying 
that the very actors and actresses who now 
loom up as the Macreadys and Siddonses of 
the Good Old Days were bad, very bad. He 
probably knew, Not every painting three hun- 
dred years old was made by an old master. 

The most interesting book on the early days 
af the American stage was written by W. B. 
Wood and published in i854. Mr. Wood lived 
a life of distinetion and usefulness up to the 
very time of his death and remen:bered plays 
and players as far back as 1797. Tle was no 
misanthrope, no pessimist, no evnie. We 
viewed the world through rose-colored glasses 
and yet was not free from the glamour of the 
Long Ago. din the preface of his “ Personal 
Recollections" he remarks: “ Undoubtedly the 
stege has recently been in a miserable state.” 
He refers to the stage of the early fifties. Yet 
the actors and plays at whieh this remark 
must have been aimed are the subjects of 
adulatory chapters in Laurence TTutton’s 
* Plays and Players.” published in 1575. Who 
nud what were they? Well, here are some 
IKUNES, 

To old Mr. Wood they reflected “a miserable 
state.” To Mr. Hutton they brought back 
fond memories of “ Paliny Days. Among the 
players were Henry Plicide, Charles Burke, 
William W. Burton, Mary Taylor (* Our 
Mary“). Frank Chanfrau, Joseph Jefferson, 
John Brougham, William J. Florence, the 
elder Hackett, E. L. Davenport, Davidge, Les- 
ter Wallacek. Charles Woleot, Jolin Owens, W. 
H. Chippendale and Julia Dean, The plays 
of that “ miserable time“? You would recog- 
nize few of the titles. They were not good 
enough to last despite the pleasant memories 
they enlled to the minds of the old gentlemen 
of thirty-five years ago. ‘They must have been 

[Continued on page yo.) 
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The Atheist 


By Mary Hearon Vorse 
Author of They Meant Well,’ + Boughten Pants,” etc. 
Linvaton by ARTHUR HUTCHINS 


AR. CRAFTS peered over 
the eee of his paper. Lhe 


; was a short, round-facul 
i $ mam Wld, with fresh col- 
M M | or, and wore spewtaeles. 
HI fl He was in lis shirt sleeves, 
bt oad his feet, encased in 
l | stout sucks, rested upon a 
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Iis sister-in-law viewed the publie display 
of stockinged feet with disapproval; the great- 
est amount of déshahillë pormitted her hus- 
band, ns regarded his shoes, were elegant 
Romeo slippers. The general atmosphere of 
her sisters family enraged her, With so 
many ehildron and so little money she should 
lave been anxious. She was as calm ond 
placid as a pan of milk; young-looking, too. 
A countenance as innocent of worry or guile 
us that of the youngest baby was perched 
upon the top of her round motherly body, 

“F should think,” began Mrs. Stratton 
again, but the words were blown from her 
mouth as by u strong wind. 

Wild yells were heard and the running of 
feet, The twins dashed past the sitting-room 
door and out of the front door, slamming it 
behind them, with Daniel hot upon their trail. 

“ Merey!” gasped Mrs. Stratton, “ Merey, 
what's that?” 

“The children,” 
mildly. 

“I know it’s the children,” snapped her sis- 
ter. “IT don't need to be told it's the children. 
Why vour nerves aren't shattered, Susan 一 ” 

© That's uot noise,” said Dora. “ You ought 
to hear us when we're really playing.” 

The twins were holding the door with all 
the strength in their arms against Daniel, 
pulling outward on the door, and he eropt 
away silently, leaving them holding the fort 
against an imaginary foe. 

“There's Daniel,” took up his aunt, “ Why 
do't you make that great boy do a stroke of 
work, Susan? Why don’t you make him fix 
the palings? ‘There's not another fenve in the 
neighborhood that hasn’t been at least white- 
washed this year.” 

Mr, Crafts’ round, pleasant eyes had not 
left his sister-in-law since he had let down 
the blind of the paper. He now pushed his 
spectacles up from his brow and regarded his 
yard aud the fence through the poor-spirited 
and meager bay window. It seemed to him 
that he had never really looked on the yard 
before. It was unkempt, but to Mr. Crafts’ 
eve, the litter of old wheels which Daniel 
was evidently constructing iuto sliding appa- 
ratus of some kind and the amateur tent that 
the twins had put up were not unlovely. 
And while Doras bower was not of roses, it 
bloomed cheerfully in the midst of the sur- 
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rounding: masculine confusion and disorder. 
With her own hands Dora Wad mode a Vittle 
booth just big enough for one little girl to sit 
in and sew. Over this she had twined morn- 
ine-glories. It was planted square in the mid- 
dle of the yard; it was in the way; one had to 
avoid it when rushing around. There it stood, 
a little temple commemorating feminine efti- 
ciency, With fts went little strings and the neat 
liwe Howers growing over it. It was the one 
spot of leavening order in ohmos: There it 
sit, a blossoming emblem of its owner's spirit, 
a trifle nggrossive, but an everlasting tribute 
to the world of orderly beauty. This was 
Dora, her father relletel, in tbe Crafts’ 
household, where the bewuties of the spirit 
and of the intellect were tho only ones ever 
considered. To Dora alone was given the 
praction! mind; Dora alone lund the eve of 
outward vision. Dora must bave noticed the 
missing pickets, just as her aunt had, whieh 
uve the little fenve across the Crafts’ yard 
the effect of a much neglected set of teeth. 

“That yard could look better.” he confessed, 
“gud next Sonday morning ll take a whack 
at it.” 

As if to emphasize the rmity of this 
statement, the twins burst in at the door while, 
to avoid observation, Daniel joined his sister 
under the table. The table-cover heaved and 
hillowed out like an insecure cireus tent 
caught in a high wind. The wind howled 
around the house and a shutter banged. It 
was as if all nature, animate and inanimate, 
echoed Mrs. Stratton’s shoeked : 

“Why, what do you moan, David? 
day! Mend your fonce Sunday?” 

“Why, ves,” snid Mr. Crafts mildly. “ Sun- 
day was the word I spoke, I think. Why not 
Sunday?” 

“Why not Sunday!” said his sister-in-law. 
* Ask me why not Sunday? Why, ask your 
own children: ask the babe in its mother's 
arms why not Sunday, Ask Dora; ask Dan- 
ied —" 

And, indeed, out from underneath the ta- 
ble-cover appeared two surprised and serious 
faces. They had ceased their silent seuffle aud 
each one protruded a head over which the 
fringe of the table-cover fell fantastically, like 
some strange type of hair, In Dora's face was 
consternation; in Daniel's, deep surprise. The 
first thing that either of them could remem- 
ber was being led to the First Congregational 
Church. 

Mrs. Crafts was the only one in the room 
who gave no evidence of surprise, She rocked 
placidly back and forth, explaining to her 
sister: 

“ Father's not going to church any more, 
He don’t think its honest, believing like he 
does, to go to church," 
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"No, sir!" snid Mr. Crafts, with some 
vigor. “T don't believe in upholding a lot of 
conventional lies any longer. Church going 
hms degenerated into a meaningless ceremony 
instead of an act of worship. A bowing down 
beture, a Jot of man-made and outgrown dog- 
mas. 

“Well, 1 never!” gasped Mrs. Stratton, 
“Well, I never! How you can sit there, 
David Crafts, and utter words like that be- 
fore your two iunoecut children.” 

“I am glad to have ‘em hear me,” Mr. 
Crafts took up mildly, “I want em to think. 
| do't want "em to come up in blind darknoss 
like 1 did, subseribing to a lot of doctrines 
that they don't really believe —things you 
don't believe either, Lucilla.” 

“Things I don't believe!” said Mrs. Strat- 
fon. “Don't I believe everything 1 ought 
tue” 

” More than you ought to,” said her broth- 
er-in-law with exasperating tranquillity. 

“T believe in the Seriptures,” went on the 
irate lady. “I believe in going to church and 
doing yourduty, T dout believe in trifling with 
your conscience — and the Creed and the Ten 
Commandments I believe in.” 

“Ab!” said her brother-in-law. “But 
don't yow beleve in evolution, Lucilla? 
You've read Darwin; you've road Huxley and 
Herbert Spencer, bemuse you had to write 
about them for the Woman's ‘Club. Well, 
then, what becomes of the Scriptures! Do 
you menu to sit there and tell me, Lucilla 
Stratton. that you believe about Jonah and 
the whales You, a grown woman! What 
about that course your Woman's Club took 
in zoology — the study of the higher mmn- 
mals! Don’t sit here and tell me you believe 
any whale ever took Jonah in and gave hin 
a free room while he swum him across the 
son. 

Mrs. Stratton retired behind her dignity: 

“I never gave that whale much thought, 
David.” she told her brother-in-law with freez- 
ing hunteur, One gathered that the whale 
was not a delicate topie for discussion in a 
decent sitting-room., She did Welieve in evo- 
lution; she fad read Herbert Spencer. All 
was true that her brother-in-law had said, 
but she belonged to the First Congregational 
Church as well, and her husband passed the 
plate therein, 

“What have we got to go on for all our 
beliefs?” continned Mr. Crafts relentlessly. 
“Take a Jot of our church doctrines 一 pre- 
destination, for instance; men made them up. 
T've got just ax good n right to make up a 
doctrine to-morrow, and as good as lots of 
those we pretend to subseribe to. And as for 
the Bible — that’s —or much of it is, nothing 
but allegories. You've just now said you didn't 
believe in Jonah and the whale —” 

“T beg your pardon,” disputed Mrs. Strat- 
ton. “T never said —” 

Here Dora emerged from beneath the ta- 
ble. She went up to her father and put her 
hand upon his arm, asking him with her prac- 
tical seriousness: 

“Father, don't you believe in the Bible?” 

The awful definiteness of childhood is ouly 
too frequently disastrous to our higher flights 
of faney. To this attack Mr. Crafts could 
only reply feebly: 

“Why, sure, my chicken; sure I believe in 
the Bible. Its the noblest book we've got.” 

“But you just said 一 ”began Dora. 

“ Now, see here, Dora,” said her father firm- 
ly. “There are some things you're too young 
to understand yet.” 

“Don’t we have to read our chapter every 
morning any more?” asked Daniel gleefully 
from beneath the table. “Don't we have to 
have prayers any more?” 

Here Mrs. Crafts broke throngh her com- 
posed silence: 

“Tndeed you do,” she announced with that 
definiteness that her offspring knew could not 
he disputed. “ Prayers just the same. What 
do your morning prayers and your Bible have 
to do with your father’s not going to 
church?” 

“But father don’t believe — ” began Dora 
again. š 

“See here.” said Mr. Crafts, arising. " You 
don't understand geometry, do you!” 
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What David Crafts feit like was a fool, 


“No,” said Dora in a small tone. 

“Well, then, if I were to try to talk about 
something that you would have to know geom- 
etry to understand, you wouldn’t ask a lot of 
silly questions, would yout” 

“No.” she replied. 

“Well, this is just the same. 
hear any more about it.” 

He strove to leave the room. 

“Say, pa,” said Danicl, “do I have to go 
to church?” 

“You ask your mother,” evaded Mr. Crafts 
with as near a touch of irritation as he ever 
showed. 

“You see, David.” took up his sister-in- 
law, “what your dreadful example is doing 
already.” 

Mr. Crafts grunted and made good his es- 
enoe: 

Good Lord! What a narrow world it was, 
where one could arouse such a storm from 
one’s own sister-in-law, and even from one's 
own offspring, just by saying thal one was 
going to do n litte piece of work ou Nun- 
dny! 

Christians! he fumed to himself. There 
weren't any Christians in this conununity. 
The old hard law of the Old Testament held 
them. They had made a fetish of the outer 
observations and had lost the spirit, and he 
for one was going to protest, He was going 
to raise one little standard for freedom of 
thought, for respect for the inner spirit of re- 
ligion instead of a slavish down-bowing to its 
outer clothing. 

This road of reflection gave him no small 
satisfaction; the pleasant feeling, too, of one 
Who was opine what was for him pioneer 
thinking. For in Freemansville aT canker 
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of doubt hadn't attacked the body politic. 
People’s beliefs had rather broadened with the 
passing of years, but the good old New Eng- 
lard Sabbath was unimpaired. A hush 
brooded over all things, Children in Free- 
mausville didnt dispute with their parents 
as to whether they could play certain games 
on Sundays; it had never ocurred ty them 
that they could. They sat in staid groups in 
their own yards and learned their Sunday 
School lessons, read the Bible and “ Pilgriin’s 
Progress,” and between the hours of ten and 
eleven the whole population of Freomansville, 
the men dressed in their decorous black 
clothes, the women in their Sunday-go-te- 
meeting attire, the children starched and 
serubhed and brushed within an inch of their 
lives. all repaired to church. 

After the church bells had stomped tolling 
this little town was as though plunged in en- 
chantment, Nothing stirred. For a few min- 
utes after church had begun sou might hear 
the click on the cement walks of the principal 
atroets of the rapid steps of some belated wor- 
shiper; then silence, 

Tt was within the memory of man that hot 
discussions had been waged as to the moral 
effect of the Sunday papers, and the more rig- 
orous families still excluded these demoraliz- 
ing publications from their doors and refused 
to be contaminated nutil Monday. 

So it was no wonder that this declaration 
of Mr. Crafts should give him the sense of 
spiritual freedom and spiritual adventure; no 
wonder that to his children his words should 
seem immeasurably daring. His announce- 
ment had affected both Dora and Dan pro- 
foundly. Dora was troubled and she voiced 
her feeling with directness. 
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“OW, mother!” she eried out. ”You don’ 
suppose father means what he says! Aren’ 
We WeF enough already without father ham 
moring en the fence palings ou Sundays ani 
getting vs all langhed ate” 

“Queer enough already, child? What de 
you mean!” echoed her mother. 

“How are we queer?” asked Daniel bolig 
erently. feeling to a shade the nonconformity 
of their household. but being unwilling to ad 
mit it before the propricties in the shape o 
his mmt. Tle, ton, was troubled, but with ， 
demp perplexity: it touched him on the intel 
Jectual side. 

Had, then, these long and tedious churel 
hours been. of no wee W ere they really super 
Hons? Had he heen cheated out of that muc! 
of life? That was what Daniel C rafts wanter 
to knew, but hadn't the words to put itin, Am 
if eliurelgoing was superfuons—ehirchgoing 
with its seratehy collars nnd stiff shoes an 
IN eleanliness—was he going to haw 
p vontinbe in it just becaise he was a boy 
Oh. ep and erushing injustice if this wer 
trne! 

All ke could find to say was: 

Te if pa don’t have to go to church, why 
we A 

© Bocanse T say so, sen,” 
with u cheerful definiteness, 

"You see” moaned Mrs. Stratton, “oso 
see, Susan! Now's the time to tuke n an 
l don't for a moment suppose David's in ear 
nest —T don't suppose he's really grown sin- 
ful overnight — 

© Look-a-here, Aunt Cilly. my father’s not 
si and don't yon eall him sof” These 
astonishing words enme from Daniel He 
stood before his mmt lowering. 

“ Merey! What nils the child?” eselaimon 
his astonished relntive, 

“Don't you eall him sinful. thats allt” 
admonished Dan, and strode from the roon. 
his fave as flaming as the red of his hair. 

“You see what happens when a father do- 
parts from the path,” Mrs, Stratton took up. 
looking after her departing nephew. *“ Some- 
thing told me that things were wrong last 
Sunday, for all your calm ways, Susan, when 
David didit go to chureh. But 1 couldn't 
flies “twas as bad as this.” 

Mrs. Crafts replied nothing. 
gently as she darned n seek. 

The next Sunday Mrs. Stratton stopped at 
her sister's house on her way to church. The 
Crafts family were all ready. The baby had 
been left with Cousin Ann Lewis whose rheu- 
maties didw't allow her so love a walk as 
church; the twins and Daniel and Dora were 
ready, shining and starched and unemufert- 
able as all Christian ehildren should be; Em- 
ery had gene oh ahead in his usual unsociable 
and misunthropie manner 

“Where's het" inquired Mrs. Stratton, 

* In bed.” responded Mrs. Crafts. 

"What nils hint asked Mrs. Stratton 
with concern. 

“Nothing that I know of.” 

“Nothing! You don't mean to say, Susan. 
that that man’s just wallowing in his beleste 
on the Sabbath morning?” 

Dora, her cheeks crimson at this attack on 
her parent, nnd an uncomfortable sense ot 
calamity enveloping her, burst out: 

“Hes not wallowing, Aunt ‘Cilly; 
reading the Sunday puper,” 

“And you stand there before me, Susan 
Crafts.” aceused Mrs. Stratton, “wou stand 
there before me calm and tell me that your 
busband’s in bed reading the Sunday paper 
and just ten minutes to get to chureh in 一 
What nre von going to do about it? That's 
what 1 want to kuew ¢" 

“ Nothing,” responded Mrs. Crafts, smiling. 

“You're never going te leave him lay!” 

“Why, yes. Lucilla,” her sister answered, 

t | it understand you,’ hop sister 
groaned. “If my husband was to aet thut 
way Vd nover raise my head again — never!  ” 

Mr. Stratton was waiting at the Crafts’ 
gate, His face, never too cheerful, bore on 
it the expression of couseerated gloom appro- 
priate to the Sabbath. 

“Where's David?” 

“David's not going,” 
with deep and bitter meaning. 
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his bed, He's not sieks he's just in bed, read- 
ing the Sunday papu That's what comes of 
going back of the faith of your fathers.” 

Mr, Stratton’s mind was slow to esteh the 
full weaning of the idea that his wife Iuel 
handed over to him with so much fecling, Tle 
rolled it over without speaking: finally he 
pronounced sentence, and tn Dan and Dera 
their wnele’s words somewny sourtded a funeral 
knell to the old order quite beyond their aunt's 
emotional eriticisms. 

“ Lalways know,” he suid, “that David had 
no business head, but T never supposed he was 
utterly lacking.” 

In just what his brother-in-law was utterly 
lacking he didn't explain, Te didn't need to; 
he was just lacking utterly, aud that tinished 
David Crafts. Even Mrs, Crafts, who never 
arguel, was stung by the finality of his tone 
into saying: 

“Well, Henry, 1 don't thiuk yon have any 
call to say that, because David is following his 
conscience.” 

“She calls lying in bed and rending the 
Sunday papers ‘following his conseienco, ~" 
gronnal Mrs, Stratton. 

The rest of the walk to church was in 
gloomy silence broken only by Fannie Strat- 
ton saying onet: 

*Wouldn't it bo awful, father, if Unele 
David dies before he repents,” and Mrs. Strat- 
tows seandalized : 

“Hash, child!" 

jut in every curve and gesture of the Strat- 
ton household, one gathered what an awful en- 
tustrophe it would he to this hitherto spotless 
family should one of its members — even 
though a momber by marriage — commit such 
a social mistake as to die wurepentaut, One 
gathered that Tloaven would never soem the 
same to them should David Crafts be absent 
for suelh a reson, 

During the walk the blood rushed hot into 
Dan's red head. He wanted to fight some- 
body; he waited to tell everybody that his 
father was just as good as anybody else's fu- 
ther whether he stayed in bed on Sundays or 
not; that it was his father’s business and that 
he liked his father, atheist or repentant, bet- 
tor than ten thousand million other fathers. 
During church this same keen desire tò vin- 
dirate bis parent possessed him. Te felt as 
if every eye was upon him; us if everybody 
was criticizing his dear and kind parent; as 
if all that hypoeritieal erowd, who weren't 
half so good to their boys, were saying: 

“Ha! David Crofts is staying home. 
vid Crafts is n free thinker.” 

As for FPannie’s sinister remark, that didn't 
bother him a bit, There was justice some: 
where, and wisdom; the Power that could 
make all things good in the world would see 
how good Daniel's father was, church or no 
ehureh. Indeed, in some certain ways divine 
service was a comfort to him today. It had 
more meaning than it had over had before. It 
saved him from the vast feeling of loneliness, 
This fecling that a Higher Power and he were 
in the secret of his father's goodness in the 
midst of a hostile world gave him a truculent, 
even a lowering air, and caused his aunt to 
say! 

* Poor child, be's taking his father’s con- 
duet to heart nud is carrying it off with bra- 
vado. 1 always knew there was something 
gool in Daniel.” 

Meanwhile, at home, David Crafts was bor- 
ing himself, The first Sunday he had stayed 
home from church he had Wad a genial fooling 
of endless time before him. The day hal been 
to him spacious and harmonious, and he had 
had n book he wanted to read. Te hail been 
possessed amil upheld by the feling uf spir- 
itual adventure. He hadn't told his wife why 
he wasn't going: he had merely announced 
that he was not. and had been vaguely disap- 
pointed when she hadn't asked him why. 

He kept it from her for several diys, sis 
pecting that his resolution would bring down 
n heavy artillery of woman's arguments: and 
these he had heen prepared to meet, bil no 
nreument had come, Indeed. she had made 
ne comment at all, but had smiled nnd said: 
“Very well, dear" He had looked forward 
with a certain delighted dread te the encoun: 
ter with hie wife, instead of which there had 
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Tew that annoying wo with the ehil- 
sheen with whom he hadu't exactly thonght to 
reckon yek, 

Tt was disconcerting, Whey a man breaks 
away from the traditious of a lifetime he 
would like to have n little notice taken of it 
by those nearest to him. It was pretty eold 
eoufort lying there in hed with the Suuday 
paper — and for a man of Mr. Crafts’ intel- 
leetual tastes the Sunday paper left him with 
the disagreeable sensation of having made a 
full meal on popecorn — to tell himself that 
he was glad his wife took it so sensibly, "This 
was the way. of course, any man would wish 


= to feel about it, and the way very few men 


really would roel You want a little ruffling 
op the drones when your soul goes marching 
on, Uf there is no opposition from the wife 
of one's bosom it would be kind of her te 
eheer ove on one’s lonely way. None of these 
things had occurred, 

The absurdity of his own position struck 
him. Tle saw himself as he really was, a tiny 
speck in the midst of a vast cosmos, speculat- 
ivg on its own egotism and vanity: a pink- 
freed, good-natured littl: man with gold sper- 
tucles over his near-sighted eyes. in the midst 
of a sea of Sunday papers, feeling puffed up 
with the importanee of his revolutionary act. 
Awl at this realization of himself he laughed 
with some bitterness. 

“This sort of way of passing the day,” he 
derided, “is lax; PU get up and mend that 
fenon" 

Hoe paused at finding only his every-day 
clothes that he had left there. Tt had been his 
wife's ceustam to spremd oht dis Sunday 
“blacks "as all the wood women of Freemans- 
ville did. Hing it oll! What bad Susan 
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thought of him: And a disagreeable suspicion 
that Susan probably thought hin — well, not u 
foul, but lers call it foolish — still further 
withered the pleasure of this Sunday. 

Mr. Crafts was no carpenter, Neither to 
him nor to his wife bad the powers given 
moch practical abili The Crafts loyr 
would never be able te throw in the faves of 
their wives “the pie that mother used to 
make,” for mother's pie was as uncertain as 
April weather, And David Crafts, when he 
drove n nail, pounded his own fingers first 
with discouraging regularity. Nevertheless, 
he managed in an amateurish fashion to till 
up the gups in the fence, his usual even tem- 
per growing worse as he did so. ‘This was a 
fine way, wasn’t it, to spend one's only day of 
rest he thought? Ie was as grouchy toward 
his job as though it bad been assigned tin 
by some unreasonable taskmaster, 

As he worked on, the only person toiling iu 
all that quiet town, a chilling sense of isola- 
tion came over his spirit. The banging of 
his haminer echoed and resounded in the eal 
quiet of the Sabbath An awful loneliness 
seid him. For many years, every Sunday, 
unless storm or illness had kept him heme 一 
wad such occasions had been rare —he and 
his wife with an ever-growing brood of ehil- 
dren bad walked decerously to church; had 
bowel to all their friends with becoming Sab- 
bath mien. It was the one social gathering 
of the week, There you met and exchanged 
n few words with men and women whom you 
never saw from one week's end to another, 
and this reunion in ehureh, even though nn 
words went with it. brought one in touch with 
one's old friends. It kept one on the church 

[Continued on page 36.) 


“ Don't you dare to call him an atheist! ™” 
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SUCCES: 


Self-Improvement Through 
Public Speaking 


T does not matter whether 

one wants to be a publie 
speaker or not, a person 
should have such complete 
control of himself, should 
be so self-reliant and self- 
poised that he can get up 
in any audience. no mat- 
ter how large or formi- 
dable, and express his thoughts clearly and 
distinctly. 

In all ages oratory has been regarded as 
the highest expression of human achievement. 
Young people, no matter what they intend to 
he. whether blacksmith or farmer, merchant 
or physician, should make it a study. 

Nothing else will call out what is in a man 
more quickly and more effectively than the 
constant effort to do his best in speaking be- 
fore an audience. When one undertakes to 
think on one’s feet and speak extempora- 
neously before the publie, the power and the 
skill of the entire man are put to the severest 
test. 

A writer has the advantage of being able 
to wait for his moods. Ile can write when he 
feels like it; and he knows that he can burn 
his manuscript aud try again if it does net 
suit him. here are not a thousand cyes upon 
him. Ile does net have a great audience eriti- 
cizing every sentence, weighing every thought. 
IIe does not have to step upon the scales of 
every listener's judgment to be weighed and 
picked to pieces, as does the orator. Ile may 
write as Hstlessly as he pleases, use much or 
little of his brain or energy, just as he feels 
like doing. There is always a chance for 
revision and improvement. In music, whether 
vocal or instrumental, what one gives out is 
only partially one’s own; the rest is the com- 
poser’s. In conversation, we do not feel that 
so much depends upon our words; only a few 
persons hear them, and perhaps no one will 
ever think of them again. But when a per- 
son attempts to speak before :an audience, all 
preps arc knocked out from under him; he 
has nothing to lean upon, he can get no as- 
sistance, no advice; he must find all his re- 
sources in himself; he stands absolutely alone. 
Ile may have millions of money, broad acres 
of land, and may live in a palace, but none of 
these avail him now; his memory, his expe- 
rience, his education, his ability. are all he 
has; he must be measured by what he says, 
what he reveals of himself in his speech; he 
must stand or fall in the estimation of his 
audience. 

The occasions for after-dinner speaking aro 
increasing enormously. A great many ques- 
tions which used to be disposed of in the 
office are now discussed and settled, and all 
sorts of businesa deals carried through, at 
dinners. Never before was’ there any such 
demand for dinner, oratory as to-day. 

We know men who have, by dint of hard 
work and persistent grit, lifted themselves into 
positions of prominence, and yet they are not 
able to stand on their feet in public, even to 
make a few remarks, or put a motion, without 
trembling like an aspen leaf. They had plenty 
of chances when they were young, at school, 
in debating clubs, to get rid of their self- 
consciousness and to acquire ease and facility 
in public speaking, but they always shrank 
from every opportunity. 

There are plenty of business men to-day who 
would give a great deal of money if they 
could only go back and improve the carly 
opportunities for learning to think and speak 
on their feet which they threw away. Now 
they have money, position, but they are no- 
bodies when called upon to speak in public. 
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All they can do is to look foolish, blush, stam- 
mer out an apology and sit down. 

Some time ago I was at a publie meeting 
when a man who stands very high in the com- 
munity, who has the respect and confidence 
of every one who knows him, who is king in 
his specialty, was called upon to give his opin- 
ion upon an important publie matter on which 
he was well posted. Ie got up and trembled 
and stammered and was so confused, self-con- 
scious and “stage struck “` that he could say 
scarcely anything. IIe had power and a great 
deal of experience, but he stood there. as help- 
less as a child, and felt cheap, mortified, and 
embarrassed. Probably he would have given 
anything if he had early in life trained him- 
self to think on his feet and say with power 
and effectiveness what he knew. 

At the same meeting, a shallow-brained busi- 
ness man, in the same city, who hadn't a hun- 
dredth part of the other man’s practical power, 
got up and made an effective speech. Strangers 
no doubt thought that he was much the 
stronger man, simply because he had culti- 


a 
THE PRACTICE OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING, fhe effort lo marshall all 
one’s forces in a logical and forceful 
manner, to bring to a focus all the 
power one possesses, is a greal awak- 
ener of all the facullies, The sense of 
power that comes fram holding the at- 
tention, slirring the emotions, or con- 
tincing the reason of an audience, gives 
self-confidence, assurance, self-reliance, 
arouses ambition and tends to make one 
more effective in every way. 

One’s judgment, education, manhood, 
character, all the things thut go to make 
a man what he ts, are being unrolled like 
a panorama in his effort tn express him- 
self. Every mental faculty is quick- 
ened, every power of thought and ex- 
pression stirred and spurred. The 
speaker summons all his reserves of ex- 
perience, of knowledge, of natural or 
acquired ability, and masses all his 
forces in the endeavor to express him- 
self with power and to capture the ap- 
procal and applause of his audience, 
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vated the ability to say his best thing on his 
feet. aud the other man had not. 

The effort to express one’s ideas in lucid, 
clean-cut, concise, telling English tends to 
make one’s every-day language choicer and 
more direct, and improves one’s diction gen- 
erally. In this and other ways speech-making 
develops mental power and character. This 
explains the rapidity with which a young man 
often develops in school or college when he 
begins to take part in public debates or in 
debating socicties. 

In speaking before an audience, one must 
think quickly, vigorously, effectively. At the 
same time one must speak through a well- 
modulated voiec, with proper facial and bodily 
expression and gesture. 

Nothing will tire an audience more quickly 
than to hear everything expressed in the same 
monotonous tone. It is a great art to be able 
to raise and lower the voice with sweet, flow- 
ing cadenees which please the car. 

Gladstone said, “ Ninety-nine men in every 
hundred never rise above mediocrity because 
the training of the voice is entirely neglected 
and considered of no importance.” 


Tt was said of a certain Duke of Devoushin 
that he was the only English statesman wh 
ever took a nap during the progress of hi 
own speech, Ie was a perfect genius for dry 
uninteresting oratory, moving forward with | 
monotonous droning, and pausing now am 
then as if refreshing himself by slumber. 

In youth the would-be orator must cultivat 
robust health, since force, enthusiasm, convic 
tion, will-power arc greatly affected by phys 
ical condition, and he, tee, must cultivat 
bodily posture and bave good habits at cas. 
counnand, What would have been the resul 
of Webster's reply to Hayne, the greatest ora 
torical effort ever made on this continent, i 
he had sat down in the Senate and put hi 
feet on his desk? Think of a great singe 
attempting to electrify an audience whil 
lounging on a sofa or sitting in a slouch 
position! 

An early training for effective speaking wil 
make one eareful to secure a good vocabular 
by good reading and a dictionary. One mus 
know words. 

There is no elass of people put to such | 
severe test to show what is in them as publi 
speakers; no other men who run such a risl 
of exposing their weak spots, or making fool 
of themselves in the estimation of others 
Public speaking—thinking on one’s feet 一 is | 
powerful educator except to the thick-skinne 
man, the man who has nu sensitiveness or wh 
does not care for what others think of hin 
Nothing else so thoroughly discloses a man’ 
weaknesses or shows up his limitations o 
thought, his poverty of speech, his narrov 
vocabulary. Nothing else is such a touch 
stone of the character of one’s resources anc 
the extent of one’s reading, the carefulness o 
carelessness of one’s observation. 

Close, compact statements are imperative t 
effectiveness. Learn to stop when you ge 
through. Do not keep stringing out conver 
sation or argument after you have made you 
point. You only neutralize the good impres 
sion you have made, weaken your ease an 
prejudice other people against you for you 
lack of tact, good judgment, or sense of pro 
portion. 

The Debating Club is the nursery of ora 
tors. No matter how far you have to go t 
attend it. or how much trouble it is, or hoy 
difficult it is to get the time, the drill yo 
will get by it is often the turning point. Lin 
com, Wilson, Webster, Choate, Clay, and Pat 
rick Henry got their training in the old 
fashioned’ Debating Society. 

Join just as many young people’s organiza 
tions — especially self-improvement organiza 
tions 一 as you can, and foree yourself t 
speak every time you get a chanee. If th 
chance does not come to you, make it. Jum 
to your feet and say something upon ever. 
question that is up for discussion. Do not b 
afraid to rise to put a motion or to second i 
or give your opinion upon it. Do not wai 
until you are better prepared, You neve 
will be. 

Every time you rise to your feet will in 
erease your confidence, and after a while yo 
will form the habit of speaking until it wil 
be as casy as anything else. A vast numbe 
of our public men have owed their adyane 
more to the old-fashioned debating societie 
than anything else. Here they learned con 
fidence, self-reliance; they discovered them 
selves. It was here they learned not to b 
afraid of themselves, to express their opinion 
with force and independence. Nothing wil 
eall a young man out more than the strugel 
to hold his own in a debate. It is strong, vig 
orous exercise for the mind as wrestling is fo 
the body. 
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Do not remain on the back seat. Go up 
front, This shrinking into a corner and get- 
ting out of sight and avoiding publicity is 
fatal. 

It is so easy and seductive, especially for 
boys and girls in school or college, to shrink 
from the public debates or speaking, on the 
ground that they are not quite well enough 
educated or posted at present. They want to 
wait until they can nse a little better gram- 
mar, until they have read more history and 
more literature, until they have gained a little 
more culture, confidence and ease of manner. 

The way to acquire grave, ease, facility, the 
way to get poise and balance so that 
not feel disturbed in public gatherin 
wet the experience. Do the thing so many 
times that it will become seeond nature to you, 
If you have an invitation to speak, no matter 
how much you may shrink from it, or how 
timid or shy you muy be, resolve that you 
will not let this opportunity for self-cularge- 
ment slip by you. 

An almost fatal timidity seizes upon an in- 
experienced person, when he knows that all 
eyes are watching him, that everybody in his 
audience is trying to measure and weigh him, 
studying him, scrutinizing him to see how 
much there is in him; what he stands for, 
and making up their minds whether he meas- 
ures more or less than they expected. 

Some are constitutionally sensitive, and so 
afraid of being guzed at that they don't dare 
to open their mouths, even when a question 
in which they are deeply interested nnd on 
which they have strong views is being dis- 
cussed. At debuting clubs, meetings of lit- 
erary societies, or gatherings of any kind, 
they sit dumb, lunging, yet fearing to speak. 
The sound of their own voices, if they should 
get on their feet to make a motion or to speak 
in a public gathering, would paralyze them. 
The mere thought of asserting themselves, of 
putting forward their views or opinions on 
any subject as being worthy of attention, or 
as valuable as those of their companions, makes 
them blush and shrink more into themselves, 

This timidity is often, however, not se much 
the fear of one’s audience, as the fear lest 
one can make no suitable expression of one’s 
thought, the terror lest one will make “a fool 
of oneself.” 


The Orator Forgets Himself 


The hardest thing for the public speaker to 
overcome is self-consciousness. But no orator 
ean make a great impression until he gets 
rid of himself, until he can absolutely annihi- 
late his self-cousviousness, forget himself in 
his speech. While he is wondering what kind 
of an impression he is making, what people 
think of him, bis power is crippled, and his 
speech to that extent will be mechanical, 
wooden, 

Even a partial failure on the platform has 
good results, for it often arouses a determina- 
tion to conquer the next time, a resolution 
which never leaves one, Demosthenes’ heroic 
efforts, and Disrucli’s “The time will come 
when you will hear me,” are historic examples, 

It is not the speech, but the man behind the 
speech, that wins a way to the front. One 
man carries weight because he is himself the 
embodiment of power, he is himself convinced 
of what he says. There is nothing of the 
negative, the doubtful, the uncertain in his 
nature. He not only knows a thing, but he 
knows that he knows it. Ilis opinion carries 
with it the entire weight of his being. The 
whole man gives consent to his judgment, He 
himself is in his conviction, in his act. 

One of the most entrancing speakers I have 
ever listened to —a man to hear whom people 
would go long distances and stand for hours 
to get admission to the hall where he spoke — 
never was uble to get the confidence of his 
audience because he lacked character. People 
liked to be swayed by his cloquence. There 
was a great charm in the cadences of his per- 
feet sentences, But somehow they could not 
believe what he saidy The orator must be 
sincere, The public is very quick to see 
through shams, If the audience sees mud at 
the bottom of your eye, perecives that you are 
not honest yourself, that you are acting, they 
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will not take any stock in you, no matter how 
eloquent you may be, 

It is not enough to say a pleasing thing, an 
interesting thing, the orator must be able to 
convince; and to convince others he must have 
strong convictions, 

Very few people ever rise to their greatest 
possibilities or ever know their entire power 
until confronted by sume great occasion, We 
are as much amazed as others are when, in 
some great emergency, we outdo ourselves. 
Somehow the power that stands behind us in 
the silence, in the depths of our natures, comes 
to our relief, intensities our faculties a thonu- 
sandfold and enables us to do things whieh 
before we thought impossible. 


Great Occasions Produce Orators 


Great occasions. when nations have been in 
peril, have developed and brought out some 
of the greatest ermitors of the world, Cicero, 
Mirabeaun, Patrick Henry, Webster and Jolm 
Bright might all to called to witness to this 
fact, 

The occasion had much to do with the 
greatest speech delivered in the United States 
Senate — Webster's reply to Hayne. Webster 
had no time for immediate preparation, but 
the ovension brought all the reserves in this 
giant, and he towered so far above his oppo- 
nent that Inyne looked like a pigmy by vom- 
parison. 

The pen has discovered many a genins, but 
the proccss is slower and less effective than 
the great oceasion that discovers the orator. 
Every crisis calls out ability, previously un- 
developed, and perhaps unexpected, 

No orator living was over great enough to 
give out the same power and force and mag- 
netism to an empty hall, to empty seats, that 
he could give to an audience capable of heing 
fired by his theme. 

In the presence of the audience lies a fas- 
cination, an indefinable magnetism that stimu- 
lates all the mental faculties, and acts as a 
tonie and vitalizer, An orator can suy before 
an audience what he could not possibly have 
said previous to going on the platform, just 
as we can often say to a friend in animated 
conversation things which we could not pos- 
sibly say when alone. As when two chemicals 
are united, n new substance is formed from 
the combination which did not exist in either 
alone, the speaker feels surging through his 
brain the combined force of his audience, 
whieh he calls inspiration, a mighty power 
which did not exist in his own personality 
before he rose to his feet. No public speaker 
ever forgets that first, surprising feeling of 
confidence, 

Actors tell us that there is nn inde- 
seribable inspiration which comes from the 
orchestra, the footlights, the audience, which 
it is impossible to feel at a cold mechanical 
rehearsal. There is something in a great sea 
of expectant faces whieh awakens the ambi- 
tion and arouses the reserve of power, which 
ean never be felt except before an audience. 
The power was there just the same before, but 
it was not aroused. 


The Magic Power of Eloquence 


In the presence of the great orator, the audi- 
ence is absolutely in his power to do as he 
will. They laugh or ery as he pleases, or rise 
and fall at his bidding, until he releases them 
from the magie spell. 

Wendell Phillips so played npon the emo- 
tions, so changed the convictions of South- 
erners who hated him, but who were curious 
to listen to his oratory, that for the time being 
he almost persuaded them that they were in 
the wrong. 

When James Russell Lowell was a student, 
said Wetmore Story, he and Story went to 
Faneuil Tall to hear Webster. They meant 
to hoot him for his remaining in Tyler's vab- 
inet. It would be casy, they reasoned, to get 
the three thousand people to join them. When 
he began, Lowell turned pale, and Story livid. 
Webster's great eyes, they thought, were fixed 
em them. Tis opening words changed their 
scorn to admiration, and their contempt to 
approbation. 
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Pears’ 


There’s a unique adapta- 
bility about Pears’ Soap. 
It makes the child enjoy its 
bath, helps the mother Pre- 
serve her complexion, and 
the man of the house finds 
nothing quite so good for 
shaving. 


Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family 


RAISED 


tells the story of what 
Raise x 


the Intemational Corre- 
spondence Schools are doing tor ambitious 
men and women everywhere who have 
confidence in themselves, but have neither 
training nor opportunity. RAISED tells how 
the |. C, S. can increase your salary—no 
matter where you live, what youdo, or what 
you e¢arn—so long as you can read and write. 


For just twenty years the I. C. S. has been 
successfully slowing the poorly paid and 
often the well paid how to increase their 
earning power by specialized training. 
To celebrate its Twenticth Anniversary this 
institution has planned unusual inducements 
for those who seek its help during June. 
Tosecure free information and advice about 
your own case and how you can benefit 
by the anniversary offer, 
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Tue War or 1912. 


ITIL the national conven- 
tions scarcely more than a 
year away, the Presidential 
Ww race seems to have nar- 
rowed down to four impor- 
tant names, Taft, LaFol- 
Jette, Harmon and Wilson, 
The prospects of these can- 
didates can now be dis- 
eussed with some degree of accuracy. 

Presidint Taft seems at this time to be in 
the lead as candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation. The President's assets are the toler- 
aut, if not fervent, support of the more con- 
aervative sections of the country, the control 
through Federal patronage of the State organi- 
vations, especially in the South, and the natu- 
ral unwillingness of the party in power to 
admit within the period of four years that it 
hus mude a mistake, One looks in vain for en- 
thusinstic support of the President among the 
rank and file of his purty. Yet it is not impos- 
sible that, secure in the possession of the 
Southern delegates and of the big representa- 
tions of the machine-ruled States, New York 
and Pennsylvania, he may secure a majority 
of the one thousand or more delegates in the 
convention, 

The principal obstacle to the suceess of his 
program is Robert M, LaFollette. The Wis- 
consin Senator seems now to be the aceepted 
standard bearer of that large and growing por- 
tion of his party which has lately been crystal- 
lized into the National Progressive Republican 
League. Senator LuFollette’s long aud faith- 
ful services in behalf of progressive policies 
and in opposition to machine rule in Congress 
entitles him to that position, The LaFollette 
followers number in his support the greater 
part of the Mississippi Valley States, includ- 
ing possibly Illinois, those of the Rocky Moun- 
tain States that have thrown off corporation 
control and, with California newly established 
in the Progressive column, the entire Pacific 
Coast. The Northern New England States 
may also belong to the LaFollette delegation, 
which has already ussumed formidable pro- 
portions. 

Theodore Roosevelt is an uncertain quan- 
tity in his relation to the Republican nomina- 
tion, though it would be folly to deny that he 
may influence the choice greatly. Ln fact, it is 
in no wise impossible that the convention may 
turn to him as a compromise candidate. 

On the Democratic side matters are appar- 
ently not so far advanced; in fact, the Demo- 
cratie convention with its two-thirds rule and 
its absence of “ postoffice delegations" is less 
likely to be a prearranged affair, Judson C. 
Harmon has for some months been regarded as 
the leading candidate and that fact in itself 
constitutes a considerable asset, In pursuance 
of his ambition, Ohio’s Governor bas steered 
a cautious course, committing himself to noth- 
ing and offending nobody. The ancient politi- 
val principle that when in doubt a party should 
choose n colorless, respectable candidate, may 
secure him the nomination, 

On the other hand, the youthful candidacy 
of Woodrow Wilson has acquired considerable 
dynamic foree. The manner in whieh he 
stepped out of the academic atmosphere of 
Princeton, pried New Jersey out of the Repub- 
lican column, “ trounced” the boss whom he 
had been aceused of serving and forced through 
the legislature a modern, democratic election 
and primary system, a corrupt practices act, 
and an employers’ liability law. has appealed 
to the imayination of the people of both par- 
ties. As to the final result, much undoubtedly 
depends upon the events of the next six 
mouths in Ohio and New Jersey—and upon 
the attitude of William Jennings Bryan. 

With the nominations still in doubt, it 
would be futile to attempt a forecast as to the 
result of the election, There is a reasonable 
hope that those of a progressive mind may be 


able to cast their ballots either for LaFollette 
or Wilson—possibly they may even be per- 
mitted to choose between these two sincere pro- 
gressives. 


Democracy's Great OPPORTUNITY. 

The decision of the people in the 112 elec- 
tions will depend also upon the result of the 
sninmer session of Congress—espevially upon 
the Democratic success in revising the tariff. 
Thus far the House majority has wiven evi- 
dence of n sincere desire to make revision c 
the more unpopular schedules of the Payne- 
Aldrich law. Wool and cotton will certainly 
suffer some reduction in the lower House, and 
there is a good chance for relief in the steel, 
lumber and sugar schedules, Of course the 
Senate, in which the reactionaries of both par- 
ew control the important committees, will 
make sad havoc of the House program. But 
with the Progressive Republicans apparently 
anxious to support substantial downward re- 
vision, the Democrats really have a remark- 
able opportunity to demonstrate their sincerity 
on tariff matters. If they are able to conquer 
Baileyism, with its thinly-veiled opposition te 
genuine Tariff Reform, they may hope for 
popular support in 1912, The House Demo- 
crats have begun well by voting almost unani- 
mously for reciprocity, by providing for a 
“farmer's free list” to correct the inequalities 
of the Canadian agreement, and by reiterat- 
ing their oft-expressed belief in the dircet 
election of Senators. 


Intervention UNPOPULAR 


It is significant of a wholesome state of pub- 
lic opinion in America that the Mexican situn- 
tion, the mobilization of our troops on the 
border and vague threats of intervention in 
the troubled affairs of our Southern neighbor 
have not been productive of a spirit of “ jingo- 
ism" among our people. If the President had 
any notion that, with our troops maneuvering 
conveniently along the Rio Grande, any little 
excuse for intervention would be acceptable to 
our people, he must have been grievously dis- 
appointed. There is no appreciable sentiment 
for intervention. On the other hand, the Pres- 
ident’s warning that Mexican bullets will not 
be tolerated in American atmosphere has met 
with general approval. 

It becomes more and more evident that the 
Diaz dictatorship is unpopular with the ma- 
jority of the Mexican people and that its col- 
lapse is imminent. That we should intervene 
to support this tottering dynasty for the sake 
of American investnionts there seems to us a 
violation of the very principle upon whieh our 
government was founded. In fairness to the 
President, it must he said that he has not as 
yet publicly expressed a contrary opinion. 


No Vor No Cerova, 


If a genius for publicity is, as it seems to be 
these days, a most important qualification for 
political life, the franchise should be handed to 
the English suffragettes with deep salaams. It 
is foolish for a woman to slop a great burly 
policeman, says English editorial opinion, a 
perfect lady will not kiek a prime minister, a 
womanly woman will not leave home and fum- 
ily to spend her days in jail. Thus the suf- 
fragette and her methods are condemned, 
Meanwhile the press groans with the record of 
her doings, the world reads with admiration, 
disgust or amusement and more people are 
thinking suffrage than ever before in history. 
There is more method in this kind of mad- 
nese than the opposition editors realize, 

The latest move of the suffragettes against 
the integrity of the English census is an ex- 
vellent example. When the advocates of votes 
for women left their homes and assembled for 
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the night in a public hall to avoid being 
counted by the census takers, English public 
opinion pretended to be nuconcerned. Tt won't 
hurt the census much, it said, and anyway no- 
body cares how many people there are in Lon- 
don, Besides, it chuckled, the ladies have con- 
fused the voting roll and the census list. 

Meanwhile the cause received its usual 
measure of publicity, columns and pages of it, 
interviews, photographs, speeches, placards, 
music-hall jokes and sermons. All of this is 
grist for the suffrage publicity mill. We cheer- 
fully add our portion—and our congratula- 
tions. 


Harrison Grey Otis, owner of the Los Angeles 
Times, is an unrelenting union hater who has 
stopped at nothing in his war upon organized 
lahor, It is not unlikely that certain union 
members, desperate and anarchistic, should 
have committed this crime. It is impossible to 
believe that there was official union sanction 
of a deed which was so certain to injure the 
cause of labor. The defense fund raised by 
the unions and socialists ought to secure a fair 
hearing for the accused men. We seem to be 
in for another Moyer-Haywood affair with 
lawlessness und bitter prejudices on both sides 
and a tangled snarl for the Goddess of Justice, 


Tne Bacontays, 


Some people collect birds’ eggs, postage 
stamps, first editions or prehistoric pottery; 
others play golf, raise pansies, or go to base- 
ball games, But there are folka who spend all 
their leisure time believing that Bacon wrote 
the works of Shakespeare. The confirmed 
Baconian knows very well that the immortal 
William was a low fellow, with more of a 
taste for poaching than for literature, and that 
it is extremely doubtful whether he could read 
or write. One of the most inveterate of Ba- 
conians is Dr. Orville W. Owen of Detroit. It 
will he remembered that Dr. Owen, with the aid 
of a long key-word in “ Love’s Labors Lost,” 
and a device which combined all the essential 
features of a dining-room table, a merry-go- 
round and a filing cabinet, once reproduced the 
alleged original Bacon story now existing in 
mutilated form in the works of Shakespeare 
and other impostors. 

Now Dr. Owen is in England digging in the 
River Wye for a vault which was coustructed 
there by Francis Bacon and which, Owen's 
private information states, contains the mys- 
terious manuscripts and the head of Shake- 
apeare, who was killed by Bacon and buried 
there. The eyes of the Baconians of two con- 
tinents are upon Owen in his damp and muddy 
undertaking. Some regret is expressed by Ba- 
conians that the discovery could not have been 
made in time to spoil the celebration at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon of the three-hundred-and-forty- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of the eminent 
poacher. It is high time, they think, that the 
myth that Shakespeare wrote his own works 
should be forever dispelled. 


More Lasot WARFARE. 


These, briefly, ure the nndisputed facts of 
the dynamite conspiracy case. John J. Me- 
Namara, Secretary-Treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, was arrested in Indianapolis 
charged with murder in connection with the 
dynamiting of the Los Angeles Times build- 
ing on October 1, 1910. His brother, James 
W. McNamara, and another iron worker, Ortie 
MeManigle, were also arrested. The famous 
detective, W. J. Burns, has turned over to the 
Los Angeles authorities a long confession, 
signed by MeManigle, implicating the union 
officials in the Los Angeles and other explo- 
sions to the total of one hundred and twelve 
fatalities and three and one half million dol- 
lars damage. ‘The Western Federation of 
Miners and the American Federation of Labor 
are raising funds to defend their members. 

So much for the facts; the rest is conjecture, 
charge and countercharge. Burns and his 
men are accused of extorting the MeManigle 
confession by “third-degree” methods, and 
the detective and others have been arrested on 
the charge of kidnaping in connection with the 
Indianapolis arrest. On the other side, the 
explosions are declared to have been the result 
of a far-reaching conspiracy of organized 
labor against its enemies, 

The facts will doubtless be found to lie some- 
where between these extreme views. General 
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The Naval Academy at Annapolis has re- 
cently been called upon to decide a question 
which will no doubt form an important prece- 
dent in the conduct of our naval affairs. A 
young woman, the daughter of a Yale professor, 
was Visiting a lady in Annapolis and was intro- 
duced into the exclusive circles of the Acad- 
emy socicty—in fact one young midshipman 
went so far as to take her to a dance. Later 
it was discovered, to the horror of the author- 
ities, that the young woman had been a stu- 
dent of domestic science, that she was, in fact. 
making herself useful at the home of her hos- 
tess, und was accepting some compensation for 
her services. An Academy officer with a fine, 
unswerving snobbishness censured the unfor- 
tunate “middy™ for the deed he had com- 
mitted. The matter was taken up higher, how- 
ever, and the head of the Academy finally made 
n formal apology to the young woman and her 
father—and housework escaped narrowly from 
everlasting disgrace. 


Horsecans Doosen, 


A United States judge with no imagination 
and no reverence in his soul for the past has 
ordered that certain horsevar franchises in 
New York be declared void and the tracks 
torn up. This eminent Philistine seems to 
take the narrow view that since the tracks are 
a publie inconvenience and the cars obviously 
not useful for riding upon, their privilege of 
obstructing the streets should be abolished. 
The devision does not apply to all of the New 
York horsecar lines, but it is evident that the 
end is in sight. The hattered, germ-tilled, stove- 
heated, rollicking old Noah's arks, drawn by 
medieval horses, are soon to be a thing of 
fragrant memory. 

With their passing goes a national joke, the 
forlorn hope of paragraphers, one of the sights 
which New York offers a horde of delighted 
visitors and, saddest of all, one of the few links 
which bind New York to a historic past, Some 
day the old craft that tinkles past Union 
Square bound, nobody knows whither, will dis- 
appear in the East Side wilderness never to 
return. We are an irreverent, utilitarian peo- 
ple. Depew and Ballinger are gone, Diaz is 
not to be with us long, Cy Young is said to be 
entering his last year of baseball. The judge 
might have let the horseear die of old age. 


Tue Op Corns Broom, 


Brooms are “ going out ”too 一 the old hand- 
power kind made of broom-vorn, Our best 
families have taken to vacuum cleaners; office 
buildings go in for soft, brushy brooms made 
of bristles. The sale of the old-fashioned 
brooms is on the decline, The farmers of the 
broom-corn country in Illinois swear they will 
raise no more of their product wntil the manu- 
facturers assure them better prices than they 
have received in recent years, and the broom- 
makers can't do that because they are already 
administering oxygen to their perishing busi- 
ness. Even an infant industry requires less 
coddling than one which has passed its prime. 
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Do Not All Wear Crowns 


The woman who thoughtfully selects 
proper food and drink for husband, 
father, brother or little ones, exerts a far- 


reaching influence toward clear thinking 
and successful achievement. 


POSTUM 


is a pure food-drink made of selected 
parts of wheat (including the Phosphate 
of Potash grown in the grain) and 
a small percentage of New Orleans 


molasses. 


Postum contains no caffeine, nor any 
other drug which makes some commonly 


used table beverages harmful. 


Good Postum can only be made by 
following the directions on the package. 
It must be boiled full 15 minutes after 
boiling begins. This long boiling brings 
out the rich flavour and full food value of 
the beverage. 


Made right, Postum has a fine color 
and a rich, pleasing, snappy taste, 


There are millions of users all over 
the world who know 


“There's a Reason 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postom Cereal Company, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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I HERE were three wicked Pirates 
Who terrorized the sea— 
One was white, and one was black, 
The third he was Chinee. 


2 They dwelt upon an island 
Which, quite a while ago, 
They'd towed away and stolen 
From an archipelago. 


3 They lived in peace and plenitude, 
As pirates mostly do 
(Except when they are fighting 
Or when supplies are few). 


But one fine day the villains found 
That all their food was eaten, 

And all their drink was drunken up 
From constant triple treatin’. 


5 So forth they launched their saucy ship 
And hoisted up her anchor— 


Their oaths were deep, their frowns were dark, 


Their hearts were filled with rancor. 
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They sailed the seas for seven days, 
For seven nights they sailed— 
And at the set of every sun 
Each pirate thinned and paled. 


Each pirate paler, thinner grew, 
And daily leaner shrunk, 

Until to keep the cold away 
They slept three in a bunk. 


8 


IO 


“ What is yon speck upon the sea? ” 
At last one pirate cried; 

“ T'spee’ it is a sail, yoho!” 
The black blackguard replied. 


Then all three heaved a greedy sigh 
And headed for the ship— 

An oozy kind of longing gleamed 
On every pirate lip. 


They clambered to the vessel’s deck 

(The crew feared what might happen), 
One cried: “ What is your cargo, sir?” 

“ Dried apples,” said the cap’n. 
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PIRATES 


I 4 And then they drank what water 
The cabin boy could find, 
And soon they lit their pipes and smoked, 
Enjoying peace of mind. 


I 5 But not for long in peace they smoked— 
For soon the fateful fruit 
Made each expand to such a size 
He busted through his suit. 


I 6 Each pirate swelled to such a size 
“ No other food we have on board, As never was before, 


And mighty little water; And not one man of all the three 
We've heen becalmed just eighteen days Could pass the cabin door. 
Three hours and a quarter.” 


“Of apples, then, we'll eat our fill,” 
The yellow pirate roared, 

And stalked into the cabin, 
Where he sat down by the board. 


The crew brought in dried apples, 
And more and more and more, 

And those three empty pirates 
Ate skin and meat and_core. 


I 7 “We'll keep you swells as prisoners!” 
The artful captain said, 

And bade his crew set sail for home— 
Himself went off to bed, 


I 8 So, if the story told is true 
(I have no cause to fib it), 
Thé captain took those three to land 
And hung them to a gibbet. 
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OU who handle ofice papers, 
money, of anything handled by 
others, are always exposed to infec- 
tion from unseen disease germs 
lurking everywhere. 
PROTECT yourself byusing Lifebuoy for all 


toilet purposes at the office and home. 

For the Bath and Shampoo it cleanses, în- 
Virorates and disiniects at the same time, 
Delightfully refreshing, pure and 
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Security Building Company 
1054 Insurance Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


A Genuine Panama For $1.00 
An Introductory Bargain 


Tits is jnst as good a AmA Halas one 
costing $10, exrept I coarser weave. 
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$1.00 Mexican Palm Hat 50( 
For Man, Woman or Child 2 
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Overland Tires Overcome All 
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Mrs. CURTIS’S 


HOME Corner 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


SUCCESS 


The Simple Cottage for Summer Day. 


ET me make a plea for 
the sane vacation. Many 
women go away summer 
after summor, utterly ex- 
hausted before a holiday 
begins by preparations for 
it. In the fall they re- 
turn frazzled of nerve and 
physically worn out be- 
cause the summer has been one long agony, 
trying to dress, keep house and entertain 
as people do who have thrice their means. 
This aspiring to a Newport establishment on 
a Coney Ishind income goes on North, South, 
East and West all over our continent, year af- 
ter year, As time goes on, it grows worse, be- 
cause the daughter follows in the steps of her 
mother and the next generation is bound to be 
more lavish than the last. One thing that 
makes the heart ache is the thought of Amer- 
ican men toiling and denging themselves to 
give such a prodigal family the only sort of 
vacation that seems to satisfy it. 

If men, women and children could be made 
to understand the blissfulness of a simple 
holiday, the vast, migratory portion of a na- 
tion would learn how much more enjoyment, 
health and rest could be got from the simple 
life than from an unending effort to be * just 
as good” as our neighbor. Every one has 
to adapt advice to suit one's circumstances; 
still from what one woman has learned dur- 
ing many seasons of “ cottaging,” a few ideas 
may be gleaned that will prove useful. 


Avoid Dress-up Resorts 


If you would have real rest, get as far away 
as you possibly can from dress-up resorts, 
where boardwalks, pier-bands, bowling alleys, 
trollies, Midways and bathing beaches disturb 
the public peace. 

It pays to spend a little money early in the 
season on traveling around to search for a 
cottage. I learned this lesson after one tragic 
experience, when we were set down bag and 
baggage in front. of a mean, weatherbeaten, 
ugly, little, gingerbread house, amid a waste 
of sand and brush. It had been extolled by a 
real-estate man as “ A Cozy, Sumptuous, Sea- 
side Retreat, Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
It was so far from the madding crowd that 
butcher, milkman and baker had to be bribed 
to come near us, and it was only sumptuous 
in the matter of rent. Still we could not lay 
a finger on anything that was a lie in the 
man’s description; it was simply u cuse of an 
advance agent's extravagant adjectives. His 
statements were nll of a piece with the claim 
that his cottage was screened. It was— 
screened with saggy, half-rotten mosquito net- 
ting. We had signed a month’s lease, so we 
“ stuck it out.” Since that experience the ten 
to twenty dollars I spend each spring on in- 
yestigating what is offered us proves well 
worth the money. Occasionally we find a place 
we like so well one summer that we engage it 
for the following season. The trouble with 
this, however, is that every household finds it 
hard te make plans twelve months ahead and 
stick to them. 

Before renting n cottage various things 
ought to be closely investigated: sanitary con- 
yenienees, the water supply, methods for dis- 
posing of garbage and waste, the kitchen 
stove, fly screens, beds, bedding and cooking 


utensils. When all these necessities are foun 
to be up to the mark one can exist on bar 
floors and with the plainest sort of furniture 
It is a good plan to take along, even to 
cottage guaranteed to be “ well supplied wit 
everything.” a number of articles which ma 
be needed for a big fumily or for unexpecte 
company. There may he a sudden deman 
at any time for extra silver, linen, cookin 
utensils or bedelothes, as occasionally sue 
things are not all that would be desired. Sa 
air tarnishes silver and rusts tin or iroi 
Never carry solid silver with you; I learne 
this lesson after having several teaspoon 
thrown over the cliff among the debris of a 
oyster roust. Plated ware is cheap and wi 
bleached linen is good enough for shore need 
Weeks before we move I begin to make n lis 
of all the etceteras needed for decent livin 
and send a box by freight so that it will b 
on hand before our arrival, 


Simple Furnishing the Best 


It is an excellent plan to go ahead of th 
family and get everything in readiness. Yo 
have no idea of the extra comfort this mean 
You can see that the landlord carries out hi 
agreement to have the house cleaned; L eve 
like to superintend the cleaning myself. Th 
woodshed or coalbin has to be plenished, th 
refrigerator stocked, marketing done, be 
aired — there are a thousand things to be a 
tended to. If these details are left till yo 
are surrounded by an eager, hungry famil, 
there ure a fow days when life seems anythin 
but a vacation. Generally I plan to spen 
two days at this sort of job, boarding mea 
time at a nearby hotel. 

No matter where you go the decorations ， 
the cottage should be of the simplest for: 
Once when I unlocked the door of a pleasat 
little cottage I gasped in dismay at the fir 
glance I had of the interior. Never in n 
life had I seen such an assortinent of ge 
gaws; the walls were covered with posters, t 
ceiling was hung with stuff whieh looked lil 
Christmas-tree decorations, there were Jap 
nese lanterns, banners, wasps’ nests, flag 
trivial, passe-partouted pictures, and a pe 
fectly indescribable mess of trash everywher 
Shelves were loaded with shells, dried starfis 
seaweed, stones — any old thing the sea hi 
cast up. Tidies, lambrequins and tablecove 
in the last stages of dusty, faded decrepitu 
were hung on every bit of furniture in tl 
living room. The bedrooms were as bha 
There were dust-catching bureau covers, pi 
cushions, ribbony trash, satin-covered botth 
pintrays and pineushions. The place look 
like a mausolemn for a twenty-year horde 
useless Christmas gifts, Since it was ha 
to tell where to draw the line in clearing u 
before the scrubwoman began her job 
stripped the entire house of dust collector 
They filled a closet. T follow this plan whe 
ever we go, because every summer cottage is 
tomb for more or less trash that helps to ma 
housekeeping a burden, I have scen pret 
little bungalows, which look indoors like 
city billboard. The only decorations we gi 
space to are vases that are filled each d 
with fresh wild flowers, boxes of growing fer 
and branches of spicy pine. 

We use rugs only in front of beds. T 
lower floors of a cottage are much easier 
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eep clean if they are bare. When scrubbed 
wice a week carly in the morning and dried 
y letting a breeze sweep through the house 
abor is reduced to the minimum. 

One must-have in every summer cottage 
s a comfortable fireplace. Cool days at the 
hore, in the mountains or the woods are a 
ertainty at any part of the summer and a 
ig. cozy, crackling fire on a wet night or a 
‘hill day becomes not only a luxury but a 
Leceasity. 


Amusement for Rainy Days 


All the year round, I fill a “wet day box” 
vhich goes with us for the summer. Into it 
o jig-saw puzzles, magazines which hold in- 
eresting reading that is good for any time, 
ames for the children, books, faney work, 
r some craft job. You would be astonished, 
f you try this plan, to find what interesting 
hings accumulate. I piek them up at bar- 
ain counters and in all sorts of places. Last 
var it was suggested that each one in the 
amily keep during the year an envelope into 
rhich interesting clippings were put. Noth- 
ng was to be read aloud until a wet day or 
cold evening came, when we had to sit 
round the fire. The fun these envelopes af- 
orded on our “shut-in” days can never be 
old. 

One of the pleasantest cottages we ever 
welt in was built and furnished by a woman 
ho spent more ingenuity and thought on it 
han she did money. A village carpenter made 

gool deal of the furniture, to which she 
ave the finishing touche. Toilet tables were 
oards attached to the wall by brackets; over 
hem stood excellent mirrors which did not 
ost as much as the fearful distorters we often 
neounter in a rented house. She bought the 
lirrors cut in proper sizes at the factory, had 
hem backed to protect the quicksilver, then 
round them the carpenter set plain, var- 
ished. picture-nolding for frames. Seats 
re fitted into window spaces, by the fire- 
ide, or in jogs of the wall. They were cov- 
ral with green denim and when I lifted 
inged lids they showed a clean interior lined 
hh paper ecambric. Thus she did away en- 
rely with bureaus. There is nothing more 
ggravating than the joggly, cheap, ugly bu- 
pau of a shore cottage with balky drawers 
hat would make a saint swear. The boxes 
ere suited to hold waists, underwear, shoes 
r skirts laid out full length; besides they 
TVe for chairs. The dining room had a neat 
ish cupboard with white-cnameled shelves; 
were was a buffet made like a toilet table 
nd the big dining-room table was immaeu- 
ite with a white oileloth cover. The entire 
ouse was done in white enamel or white oil- 
loth and green denim. Before each bed was 
id a strip of grass matting bound with 
reen; all over the house the curtains were neat 
rips of unbleached cotton, and the same mate- 
al bordered with a green-and-white eretonne 
as used for spreads. Everything had a spot- 
ssly clean, cvol, summery appearance which 
as so attractive that one did not hesitate at 
aying a good rent. This woman was wise 
nough to know that the average housewife 
refers cleanliness and comfort to gimerack- 
ry, lurid imitations of good furniture, and 
ie flamboyant things which are a delusion 
nd a snare, What she saved on furniture she 
vent on comfortable mattresses, good springs, 
arm blankets, a first-class stove and substan- 
al granite cooking utensils. 


Leave Your Troubles at Home 


Provide yourself with a few, good, necessary 
lings and forget your “ possessions.” Did 
m ever take stock of all you own when you 
upy a cottage in some green, breezy, beau- 
ful unfashionable place? You own a stretch 
f white shining beach, great, rugged rocks 
here the ocean dashes and foams, a wide ex- 
anse of blue, the wash of waves for a lullaby 
f nights and ozone fine enough to make the 
ck well. The joy of living is then too 
recious to be sacrificed to elaborate house- 
peeping or a futile, foolish anxiety to keep 
p with the procession. 
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REASON: 


(Extracts from Official Report) 


“The Colt is 
superior, because itis more 
reliable, the more endurin; 
.». and the more accurate. 

“The Colt Pistol em- 
bodies all the features con- 
sidered essential, desirable 
and preferable by the Board.” 

The Colt is adopted in 


consequence of its marked su- 
periority to any other known pistol, 


THIS DECISION 
Settles the Question of Automatic 
Pistol Supremacy 


No matter what other manufacturers 
may claim, the COLT is the 
PROVEN STANDARD 
of the FIREARMS WORLD! 


Send for Folder No. 18. 
It gives FACTS, not theories. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


33 


Automatic 
Pistol 


Just adopted by the 


U.S. 


Government! 


OVER 


6000 


consecutive shots 
fired from this pistol 
in one test without 
a jam, misfire or 
broken part! 


A 
PERFECT 
SCORE! 


Gain a 
for 


About two years ago the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut Tire—our patented tire—began to become 
the sensation. It was the final result of ten 
years spent in tire-making. 

Last year our tire sales trebled—jumped to 
$8,500,000—because of this tire's papiluriey. 

This year 64 leading motor car makers made 
contracts with us for No-Rim-Cut Tires, 

Now about 600,000 No-Rim-Cut Tires have 
been sold—enough to equip 150,000 cars, The 
result of their use is this: 

The demand for these cars 
is more than twice that of 
last yeur—six times that of 
two years ago, 

Our enormous plants, with 
three shifts of men, are run 
night and day, Our daily 
output is 2,200 automobile 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


Doubled Demand 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


tires. Yet we can't keep up with our orders. 


The reasons are these: 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires make rim cutting 
impossible. They are, in addition, 10°), oversize. 
That means 10°% more ying capacity. With 
the average car it adds b to the tire mileage. 


These two features together, under average 
conditions, cat tire bills in two. Yet they cost 
nothing extra, Is it any won- 
der that buyers, when they 
learn these facts, demand the 
No-Rim-Cut Tires ? 


Our TIRE BOOK—based 
on twelve years of tire-mak- 
ing — tells many facts you 
should know. Ask us to mail 
it to you, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, 77th Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


(316) We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario. Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario 


are protegted by yur guarantee against los 
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dark, will alwaya get p 
There te ne “same as 
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we cake the machines that make 
the goods—the kind with the stretch. 


ikar dealers carry aconmplote line of the rariona ery len 
welehite and enters Sample nf Fw amii mint 
kivina props on request 


COOPER MFG. CO., Bennington, Vt. 


Moth-Proof Red Cedar Chifforobe 


On 15 Days’ sence 


Saving Cold Storage Charger 
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A Direct trom Factory 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. N, Statesville, N. C. 


Are Your EYES Affected in 
Any Way? 
The ideal Sigh Restorer 
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The Normal Eye. 
Atrrulates pie oyes by restoring tt 
that wall that weak « 
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The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium 


Rvery section and mate of the pation are represented, along with 
mome lureign cogntries. It in omimpeachable evidence of è grent 
soccess, Tf You Suffer write us. for over 35 yesrè we have 
successfully relieved men and women of thelr mort common efffic 
Hone those treacherous Retis! snd Pelvic maladies incleding 
Rupture, The permanent resulie mi our Special System of Trost- 
meni are attested by Judges, Minisiers, Bankers and Farmers in 
Out 900 page cloth bound boob, seol pustpald for the eeblng, The 
book alto contains mech Information ahuutthe Ssahtariom liseqeulp- 
Mont andmethods. Write today. If we cannot help pos we tell you. 


The Thornton @ Minor Sanitarium, 
Dept. (21 10th € Dab Sis. . . Kaasas City, Mo. 
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telling how ther found 


THE CHICAGO DRYER CO. 
624 So. Wabash Av., Dept. 25, Chicago 
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EDITORIAL Chat 


By Ortson Swett MARDEN 


Self-Consciousness 


the Foe 


to Succes 


IMIDITY, shyness, and 
self-consciousness belong to 
the same family. We usu- 
ally find all where we find 
any one, and they are all 
enemies of peace of mind, 
happiness, and achieve- 
ment, No one has ever 
done a great thing while 
his mind was centered upon himself. We 
must lose ourselves before we can find our- 
selves. Self-analysis is valuable only to learn 
our strength; it is fatal if it makes us dwell 
upon our weaknesses. 

Timid, shy people are morbidly self-con- 
scious; they think too much about themselves, 
Their thoughts are turned inward; they are 
always analyzing, dissecting themselves, won- 
dering how they appear and what people think 
of them. If these people could only forget 
themselves and think of others, they would be 
surprised to sce what freedom, ease and grace 
they would gain; what success in life they 
would achieve, 

Thousands of young people are held back 
from undertaking what they long to do, and 
are kept from trying to make real their great 
life-dreams, because they are afraid to jostle 
with the world. They shrink from exposing 
their sore spots and sensitive points, which 
smart from the lightest touch, Their super- 
sousitiveness makes cowards of them. 

Overscnsitiveness, whether in man or wom- 
an, is really an exaggerated form of self- 
consciousness, It is far removed from conceit 
or self-esteem, yet it causes one's own person- 
ality to overshadow everything else. A sen- 
sitive person feels that whatever he does, wher- 
ever he goes, or whatever he says, he is the cen- 
ter of observation, He imagines that people are 
criticizing his movements, having fun at his 
expense, or analyzing his character, when they 
are probably not thinking of him at all. He 
does not realize that other people ure too busy 
and too much interested in themselves and 
other things to devote to him any of their time 
beyond what is necessary. When he thinks 
they are aiming remarks at him, putting 
slights upon him, or trying to hold him up to 
the ridicule of others, they may not be even 
conscious of his presence. 


Going Through Life Encased in Ice 


What a misfortune it is to go through life 
apparently encased in ice, yet all the while 
full of kindly, cordial fecling for one’s fellow 
men! Shy people are always distrustful of 
their powers and look upon their lack of con- 
fidence as a weakness or lack of ability, when 
it may indicate quite the reverse, 

Morbid sensitiveness requires heroie treat- 
ment. A sufferer who wishes to overcome it 
must take himself in hand as determinedly 
as he would if he wanted to get control of a 
quick temper, or to rid himself of a habit of 
lying. or stealing, or drinking, or any other 
defect which prevented his being a whole man. 

“What shall I do to get rid of it?” asks a 
victim. Think less of yourself and more of 
others. Mingle freely with people, Become 
interested in things outside of yourself. Do 
not brood over what is said to you, or analyze 
every simple remark until you magnify it into 
something of the greatest importance. Do 
not have such a low and unjust estimate of 
people as to think they are hent on nothing 
but hurting the feelings of others, and de- 


preciating and making light of them on ever 
possible oveasion, A man who appreciate 
himself at his true value, and who gives bi 
neighbors credit for being at least as good a 
he is, cannot be a vietim of oversensitivences 

One of the best schools for a sensitive bo 
is a large business house in whieh he will | 
thrown among strangers-whe will not hand! 
him with gloves. In such an environment h 
will soon learn that every one has all he en 
do to attend to his own business. Tle wi 
realize that he must be a man and give 
take with the others, or get out. Ile will | 
ashamed to play “ery baby” every time | 
feels hurt, but will mike up his mind to gri 
and bear it. Working in competition wii 
other people, and seeing that exactly the san 
treatment is given to those about him as i 
himself, takes the nonsense out of him. T 
begins to see that the world is too busy | 
bother itself especially about him, and tha 
even when people jook at him, they are mi 
usually thinking of him. 


Good Clothes Unlock the Tongue 


I know à young man who was so self-em 
scious when a youth that he would cross tl 
street to avoid meeting any one he knew, T 
was completely confused when any one he wi 
not acenstomed to see chanced to speak to hi: 
on the street, 

He tells me that he nsed to go out in tl 
country and talk to himself seriously about h 
failings, “ Now, Arthur, either there is sonu 
thing in you or there is not; and I am goin 
to find out,” he would say. “Do not be 
fool, You are just as good as anybody els 
so long as you behave as well. Hold up yw 
head and be a man, Do not be afraid to fac 
anybody, Go about among people as thoug 
you were somebody. Quit this everlasting sel 
depreciation, self-effacement, You are God 
ehild, and you have just us good a right o 
this glad green carth as anybody else.” 

Shy people should dress well. Good cloth 
give ease of manner, and unlock the tongu 
The consciousness of being well-dressed give 
a grace and ease of manner that even religic 
will not bestow, while inferiority of garb ofte 
induces restraint. As peculiarities in appar 
are sure to attract attention, it is well to nvo; 
bright colors and fashionable extremes, an 
wear plain, well-filting garments of as gor 
material as the purse will afford, 

A college course is of inestimable value to 
boy or girl of over-refined sensibilities. Ofte: 
times, when boys enter college as freshme 
they are so sensitive that they are alwa; 
being hurt and their pride stung by the u 
conscious thrusts of classmates and compa: 
ions. But after tl have been in college 
term, and have been knocked about and ha: 
dled in a rough but good-humored manner | 
youths of their own age, they realize that 
would be the most foolish thing in the wor 
to betray resentment. 

Thousands of people are out of position 
and cannot keep places when they get thes 
because of this weakness. Many a good bus 
ness man has been kept back, or even ruine 
by his quickness to take offense, or to rese 
a fancied slight. There is many a clerg 
man, well educated and able, who is so sens 
tive that he cannot keep a pastorate lon 
From his distorted viewpoint some brother | 
sister in the church is always hurting hir 
saying and thinking unkind things, or thro 
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ing out hints and suggestions ealentated to 
injure him in the eves of the congregation, 


Carrying About an Injured Air 


Many school-teachers nre gront sufferers 
from oversensitivencess. Remarks of parents 
or school committees, or little bits of gossip 
which are reported to them make them fool ns 
if people were sticking pins inte them, meti- 
phorically speaking, all the time, Writers. 
authors, and other people with artistic tem- 
peraments are usually very sensitive. T have 
in mind a very strong, vigorous editorial 
writer who is so prone to take offense that he 
ean not hold a position either on a magazine 
ora daily paper, He is ent te the very euiek 
by the slightest criticistn., and regards eve oy 
suggestion for the improvement of his werk 
as n personal affront, [le always earries about 
an injured air, a feeling that he bus heen 
imposed upon, which greatly detracts from an 
otherwise agrecable personality. 

The great majority of people, no matter 
how rough in manner or bearing, are kind- 
hearted, and would much rather help than 
hinder a fellow being. but they have all they 
can do to attend to their own affairs, nud have 
no time to spend in minutely analyzing the 
nature and feeling of these whom they tn 
in the course of their daily business. In the 
busy world of affairs, it is Kive and take, touch 
and go, and those who expect to get on must 
rid themselves of all morbid sensitiveness. If 
they do not, they doom themselves to unhappi- 
ness aud failure. 

Self-consciousness is a foe to greatness in 
every line of endeaver, Some of our best 
writers never found themselves, never tonehed 
their power, until they forgot their rules for 
construction, their grammar, their rhetorical 
arrangement. by losing themselves in their 
subject. Then they found their style. 

It is when a writer is so completely carricd 
away with his subject that he can net help 
writing, that he writes naturally, Then he 
shows what his real style is. 

No orator has ever cleetrified an audience 
while he was thinking of his style or was von- 
seios Of his rhetoric, or trying to apply the 
conventional rules of oratory. It is when the 
orator’s soul is on fire with his theme, and he 
forgets his audience, forgets everything but 
his subject. that he does a really great thing 

No painter ever did a great masterpieve 
when trying to keep all the rules of his pro 
fession, the laws of drawing, of perspective, 
the science of color, in his mind. Everything 
must be swallowed up in his zeal, fused in the 
fire of his genius — then, and then only, ean 
he really create. 

No singer ever captivated her audience until 
she forget herself, until she was lost in her 
song. 

Could anything be more foolish and short 
sighted than to allow a morbid sensitiveness 
to interfere with one's advancement in life’ 

I know a young lady with a superb mind 
and a fine personality, capable of tilling a 
superior position, who has been kept in a very 
ordinary situation for years simply because of 
her morbid sensitiveness, 

She takes it for granted that if any ceriti- 
cism is made in the department where she 
works, it is intended for her, and she “ flies 
off the handle” over every little remark that 
she can possibly twist into a reflection upon 
herself. 

The result is that she makes it so unpleas- 
ant for her employers that they do not pro- 
mote her, And she can not understand why 
she does not get on faster. 

No one wishes to employ any one who is so 
sensitive that one is obliged to be on one’s guard 
every moment lest one wound him or touch a 
sore spot. A man wants to feel that his 
employees understand him, and that they take 
into vonsideration the thousand and one little 
vexations and happenings which are extremely 
trying, and that if he does not happen to 
approach them with a smiling face, with con- 
sideration and friendliness in his words or 
commands, they will not take offense. They 
will think of his troubles, not their own, if 
they are wise: they will forget self, and con- 
tribute their zeal to the greater good, 
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Civilization—from 
Signal Fire to Telephone 


HE telephone gives the videst 

range to personal communi- 
cation, Civilization has been ex- 
tended by means of communica- 
tion. 


The measure of the progress of 
mankind is the difference between 
the signal fire of the Indian and 
the telephone service of to-day, 


Each telephone user has a per- 
sonal interest in the growth of the 
whole telephone system. 


He is directly benefited by every 
extension of his own possibilities. 
He is indirectly benefited by the 
extension of the same possibilities 
to others, just as he is benefited 
by the extension of the use of his 
own language, 


Any increase in the number of 
telephones increases the usefulness 
of each telephone connected with 
this system. 


The Bell System is designed to 
provide Universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


___ Universal Service 


Infinite Pains to Make Letters Look Right. You dictate vare- 
fully. You insist on vorrect spelling and punctuation, You are doubtless a 
stiekler for mechanical neatness in your letters. How about your stationery? In 
making letter-paper for you we tike even greater pains than you insist on your 
stenographer taking to get your letter right. It's a staving good typist whose 
work can compare in intrinsic excellence with 


Qidimpshiee Bout 


Old Hampshire Bond has beer as instrumental as the typewriter in placing 
present-day business correspondence on its high plane of dieity and appearance, 

Let us send you the Old Tiampshire Bond Hook of Specimens. IE contains 
stigrestions for Jetterheuls and other business forms, printed, lthoscraphed ane 
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The Atheist 


steps to ask a word about the health of this 
one or the welfare of some bey away at eol- 
loge. And there was the sermon to he dis- 
eussed and criticized, the weighty affairs of 
horek goverunent, the administration of 
church fils tobe gone into. And there were 
those simple acts of worship; the joining in 
prayer and the singing of hymus, that brought 
to one such a tranquil feeling of peace and 
of duty done. 

Yes, sir, David Crafts felt ns lonely as Job's 
turkey, and he pounded the nails and his tin- 
gers alternately to get that fonce finished: and 
then. 一 pever again! Whether he went to 
church or not auy more, Sunday was a day 
of rest. by gum! Physiologically and ethical- 
Iv, one should make it so. 

Tt was here that the first returning ehurch- 
goers passed and turned npon him astonished 
eves. They pissed first by ones and twos and 
thon in more closely serried groups; litte 
family parties; knots of friends, The fam- 
ilies that bhad marched to ehureh ns one had 
split up into little neighborhood groups of 
appropriate ages. And all these people stopped 
to say: “ Good morning. Mr. Crafts, or" Good 
morning, Dave,” necording to their age nnd 
how well they knew him. And each voice held 
a different inflection of surprise, disapproval, 
or indignation. Little Minnie Blake giggled 
with her hand in front of her fresh little im- 
pudent face. 


The emotions of David Crafts, alas, were 
not these of the reformer. Tle felt far from 
the enlightened visionary whe hid talked to 
Lucilla Stratton the day before Te didn't 
feel as if be were heralding n new Jerusnlem 
where man would worship his Maker fave to 
face nnd be free from dogma and * conven- 
tional religiosity,” as he called it. No, David 
Crafts, hammering pickets unhandily into his 
fence in the face of his churchgoing neigh- 
hors, felt like none of these things. Not one 
high emotion remained with him te console 
him. What David Crafts felt like was n fool, 
and yet the “Casabianca ™ that lurks in all 
men worthy of the name kept him to his post. 
If he were a fool, then let him not be ashamed 
of it and turn and run. Tf he were a fool, he 
was just as mueh a fool before they eame past, 
wud if he couldn't stand the broadside of their 
looks, if he couldn’t stand the giggling of 
Blakes, he was a poor worm surely. But, oh, 
how he wished he had begun his task half an 
hour earlier! 

Mrs. Crafts and the children, returning with 
the Stratton family, heard the blows of the 
Hainer and saw the faces of those ahead of 
them turned toward the Crafts’ house, 

“Hes mending it.” gasped Mrs, Stratton, 
"What are you going to say to him, Susan?” 

* Nothing,” responded that lady cheerily, 
“Irs David's business, not mine.” 

“J wonder at you,” snid her sister, “T 
wonder at vou. Everything that the father of 
your children does is your business, If you 
don’t see your way clear to speaking a few 
words, 1 do.” 

“But not here and now.” suggested her 
husband firmly, “The town’s all agog ns it 
is. You don't want to give them that much 
more to talk about.” 

And how much they did have to talk about 
wlrendy was measured in the emphasis of his 
tone. 

When Mrs. Crafts turned in at 
gate, all she said was: 

“Are you going to whitewash this after- 
hoot” 

There was no bravado in this; she was in- 

terested to know. 
“Noo Fm not!” responded her husband. 
“Tt looks to we like rain.” And though the 
sun Was shining brightly, his tone was one 
that no wife would have eared to dispute, 

Daniel, teanwhile, had disappeared. He 
had disappeared bevause Skinny Redinond. 
who was walking with him, had said: 

” Your father’s breaking the Sabbath.” Aud 
his vousin, Hubert Stratton, lind said: 
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“hele David don't believe in Sunday any 

more. He's an atheist.” 

“He ain't.” replied Daniel. 

“Sure lie is.” said Skinny, “if he don’t be- 
in Sunday. That's what makes ‘em se.” 
You're a liar,” remarked Daniel, It was 
all he needed. He had been longing to chame 
pion the faith of bis father, 

“TIL fight you to-morrow.” said Skinny. 

“You can tight me tomorrow if vou want 
to.” replied Dan, “but FH fight you now. 
Come inside Gates’s yard,” be addol sternly, 
“or VIl fight you right here — right here in 
front of the whole town. T dewt eare if Um 
arrested: I don't care if you're arrete; I 
don't earo what happens The tires of rage 
#leamed in his ewe; the fierce rage of the red- 
headed, Hypnotized by it, Skinny and Hubert 
stepped behind the shelter of the evergreen 
hedge in the Gates yard. Two old maiden 
ladies now lived in the back of the house and 
seldom put up the front shades, and the boys 
made frequent cheampments among the over- 
grown and seragey shrubbery, 

And there occurred the famous thrashing of 
Skinny Redmond and Hubert Stratton, For 
Daniel thrashed thom one after anothers he 
was blind to the shouts of “ Enough!" and 
drunk with the desire to defend his father, 

“Don't you dare te call him an atheist!” 
he shouted while engayed industriously in 
what is known among boys as * harmmerin’ the 
face off em 

It was when Hubert was trying to pull him 
off Skinny that he turned on him and the sec- 
ond fight oeewrred. He went home covered 
with the damp molki from the ground, his 
nose bloody, bot his spirits refreshed. It was 
only when he got inside the door and heard 
his mother’s shot $ 

“Why, Dan, you've been fighting!” echoed 
hy his father’s: —" Have you been fighting 
on Sunday, sir?" that he remembered that 
warfure with fists was the one thing forbid- 
den. Mr. and Mes. Crafts were both uphold- 
ors of the universal peace. They didu't be- 
lieve in giving their boys toy soldiers or cane 
non to play with: they didn't believe in mili- 
tary drill in sehool, or anything that should 
ineuleate the martial spirit. 

Mr, Crafts, his disposition already tried by 
the ordeal of the morning. now broke outs 

“Go to your room, Daniel, and TI come in 
a moment.” 

Daniel mounted the stairs; the injustice of 
life welled through him. Supposing le was to 
die that weeks supposing die was tò get 
drowned going swimming, or a trolley was to 
run over hin —an motor-ear would be better 
because a fellow that would let himself he run 
over by a trolley would be n chump — then 
think how his father would feel when his 
unele Henry said: 

“Why. only list Sunday Dan licked Hu- 
bert on your account.” 

But, curiously enough, it didn't neowr to 
Dan to enter into any explanation with his 
father as te the ranse of his fight, nor did it 
occur to Mr. Crafts ta ask why Daniel had 
been fighting. He punished violence with vio- 
lence. Daniel knew it; that was the end of it. 
There is a knack in giving a good thrashing 
ns well as in anything else, and Mr. Crafts 
had no technique and not enough practise to 
make up for his natural lack of ability 
‘Thrashing bis children played the very mis- 
chief with Mr. Crafts’ nerves; he felt himself 
a brute and thought himself rather much of a 
mollycoddle that he felt such a brute, 

He ended the ceremony with an admonition 
against further fighting which made no im- 
pression at all upon his sone Dan intended 
to fight if he got thrashed every day for it. A 
sort of sacred rage possessed him. Older peo- 
ple might turn the eve of criticism toward 
the head of his house. but while Dan Crafts 
hud fists bows shouldn't do it, 

After Sunday-school he sat quietly in the 
yard learning his lesson for the next Sunday; 
a foresight ns a rule known only to girls. He 
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sat there studying and dreaming -— dreaming 
that the seamdalizod town that bad wagyed 
its tongue at his father was Goliath aud he 
was David. A very high passion of loyalty 
Hamed in his heart. 

Meanwhile, to his father, the day was fall- 
ing more and more flat. It is not with im- 
punity that at forty-six one trifles with the 
habits of a lifetime, Tle made one or two 
remarks about the conventional attitude of 
Christians toward religion and the well-spring 
of their faith in the churches, and receiving 
no satisfactory answer from his calm wife, at 
‘ust he inquired with exasperated suspicion: 

“Are vou trying Tolstoi's non-resistanee 
idea with me, Susan?” 

“Why, no, father,” she replied tranquilly, 
“Why should 12” 

Here Emery, the scorner of the family vir- 
ele, the maker of mysterious experiments 
Emery, the one silent member of n garrulous 
household, spoke: 

“Din glid you arewt going to ehurh any 
more, father.” Jis ears stood out erimson in 
his embarrassment, “1 haven't believed in 
God for n long time” 

“Whim! “ shonted Mr Crafts. * What's 
that you're saying — that I don't believe in 
God? Its because T believe in God more that 
l don't gate chireh, You — yon young jack- 
Qnapes—you think you know more than all 
the men and women who have ever lived 
don't let me hear any more nonsense from 
Your mouth about not believing in God!” 

Emery, wounded and angry, drew his loose- 
jointed, overgrown self to his feet, 

“I thought you were liberal-minded,” he 
said darkly. 

‘Leave the boy alone,” said Mrs. Crafts 
indulwently. ” Tell get aver it.” 

These two remarks suddenly took the fame 
of indignation from Mr. Crafts and left him 
still more depressed, He weut to his work 
Monday without the usual feeling of refresh- 
ment that a calm New England Sabbath gave 
him. Tle had the fecling that the world was 
all owt of joint; life stretched before him un- 
punctuated by any peaceful attendance at 
publie worship. As he noured his own door 
Monday night, life took on still more unplons- 
ant forms. There was Daniel in the midst of 
a crowd fighting madly, fighting blindly; the 
other boy was getting the worst of it. 

What had happened to the world, Mr. Crafts 
wondered, There was Emery talking about 
not believing in God and Daniel forever fight- 
ing. Sons were a hideous responsibility, 

“Daniel!” he shouted. “ Daniel, you come 
out of that! Come along with me!” 

There is a certain eadenee to n father’s 
voice when he says that that lets the world 
know what's up. It penetrated to Mrs. Blake 
who was hanging out clothes in the next yard. 

“Tf you're going to punish Daniel” ealled 
this lady, “don’t you think you ought to know 
what he’s been fighting about first, Mr. Crafts? 
That boy's been fighting the whole town o' 
boys beextise they say you're an atheist and a 
Sabbath-breaker. Seems to me “twould be 
more logical if you weren't to give him any 
vanse to fight,” 

Silence foll between father and son, The 
little crowd of boys lind unostentatiously 
slipped away. Daniel kicked the pebbles out 
of the walk with his too and looked down on 
the ground. Chivalry had fled; the embarrass- 
ment of both was as deep and real us their 
emotion, 

Mr. Crafts looked away and coughed onee 
or twice, then led the way into the house. 
Daniel following. At the sitting-room door he 
turned to Dan and said: 

“Well, son, I wouldn’t fight any more for 
that reason. TIL be going to ehurch next 
Sunday.” And, striving for » light yet philo- 
sophical tone, he explained to Mrs. Crafts: 
"I've been thinking over the matter of con- 
ventional churehgoing, and while from an 
abstract point of view it is right for me to 
stay away, from a practical point of view it's 
right for me to go.” 

Mrs. Crafts smiled pleasantly but made no 
reply of any kind. 

“There hos heen far too much talk about 
this whole matter.” said Mr. Crafts with final 
ity, and took up the evening paper. 
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“Lord!” He shook himself free from ab- 
straction. “What a lot to do! But it's be- 
ing done Lindsey, Whitlock, Heney, Folk, 
La Follette, Steffens — I tell you, no man has 
auy right to he discouraged.” 

The machine turned sharp, roared through 
a pine grove, und calmed down in front of the 
head tent, Cooks, commissaries, blacksmiths 
—all those whose cure was the camp — vame 
running up to shake bands. Tynan looked 
them square in the eve and they looked him 
square in the eye. The talk was of “the 
read,” coming work, a eaptured squirrel, com- 
parative merits of teams, cardigan jackets for 
the coming winter, nnd a new record that was 
to be tried on the eamp'’s graphophone that 
Very night. No metropolitan audienec, await- 
ing the advent of the latest tenor, could have 
shown keener or more delighted anticipation. 

The hend man had frank blne eves and a 
wonderfully wholesome look. As we whirled 
away the warden mentioned his mane 一 
“eight to nine years for bank wrecking "一 
and his story flashed to mind, Ile and his 
partner were men with new ideas, new meth- 
ods and much daring. After rustie triumphs, 
they went inte the eity, and were making 
good, The imetropolitan bankers were also 
municipal politicians, Ugly rumors attacked 
the new men and their banks— then a “suap” 
receivership — sudden indictment — fast and 
furious triul 一 penitentiary! To be sure, no 
depositor lost money — subsequent events 
prover that the banks were solvent, aud tales 
of a pekel jury gained circulation — but the 
two men were in prison — ruined, diseredited 
— and the wife of ene had died of a broken 
heart. 

“Desperato eriminals!" The warden 
shrugged disgust. “The closer one gets to 
these fellows, the more one realizes that bad 
men are nothing but bad boys grown up. See 
what Lindsey has done for the kids, Why, 
his percentage Of reclamation is almost ninety 
per cent. Treat n conviet squarely, make a 
plain, straight appeal to his manhood, and the 
same results will be enred in a prison that 
Lindsey gets in his Juvenile Court, All that 
it takes is patience, commou sense and never- 
failing squareness. Half of the poor devils 
have never known what it was to have an even 
break in luck. Why, it’s wonderful how they 
respond to kindness, the slightest interest in 
their welfare and future, Poor wnfortunates, 
pathetic even when their crimes are terrible! 
Ever read Brand Whithek's ‘Turn of the 
Balance’ t 

“We've got to get away from the old ‘get 
even’ idea. Imprisonment isn't society's re- 
venge upon the offending individual, but soci- 
ety’s effort to correct and reclaim, The peni- 
tentiary that releases unbettered and un- 
strengthened men is not only nm millstone 
about the taxpayer's neck, but a menace to 
the society that it is supposed to protect. In- 
stead of sending broken, revengeful men back 
into the world. in no wise reformed, but sim- 
ply resolved to greater cunning, we must send 
hack mended men, eager and willing to be of 
use. Reclamation — not further damnation, 

“The penitentiary should be the last resort. 
Many a man is doing time when justice would 
have been better served had he been paroled 
from the beneh, The trial judge now has the 
power to parole in misdemeanor cases, This 
law should be extended so as to take in fel- 
onies, What if a man has stolen to get medi- 
cine for a sick wife? J have n fellow who's 
doing three years for that very thing. What 
if there is technical guilt without eriminal in- 
tent? What if it is a first offense attended 
by unusual or mitigating circumstances ? 
Right there 一 in the court room — is where 
such men should be given another chance. 
What's the danger! The sentence hangs over 
them and they live under the eve of the law. 
If they fail to make good, or if it turns out 
that confidence has been falsely reposed, they 
con be rearrested and imprisoned without fur- 
ther proceedings.” 
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And although Warden Tynan refrained 
from commenting upon this phase of the mat- 
ter, parole power vested in the trial judge 
would also act as a brake upon the prosecuting 
attorney's office. There’s an evil that cries 
for correction! 

Take the case of Jim, the life timer that 
drives the prison carriage. A finer type of 
sturdy young American manhood could not be 
wished. Everything about him invites trust 
and liking. He had been in Colorado six 
months, chopping timber to support the wife 
and five little children. His employer tried to 
beat him out of $64 that he had worked for 
in snow and cold. Jim was out hunting. He 
stopped at the man's place and made another 
effort to get the money, He swore on the 
stand, and had a witness to back him up, that 
the man cursed him and jumped at him with 
a knife in his hand, and that he shot in self- 
defense, The proseentor, in addressing the 
jurors, called upon them as friends of the 
dead man. 

“Td have revenge!” he shouted. * ld have 
revenge!" Tears rolled down his cheeks. 
“Will you let a stranger come here and kill 
a friend without getting revenge?" 

And they took Jim away from his ailing 
wife and tive babies, and sent him to the 
penitentiary for life. 

Some measure of approach to the uniform 
sentence must also be secured. Suppose two 
meon commit an identical crime. One hire 
a good lawyer, the judge happens to be feel- 
ing fine and the jury has had a good dinner. 
He gots a light sentence. The other retains 
a pettifogger, finds the prosecutor unusually 
fiery, the judges liver is out of order, and 
the jury tired and peevish. He gets all the 
law allows. In every penitentiary there are 
hundreds of these unequal punishments, and 
they breed hates and bitter resentments. 

Swinging back through Cañon City, on up 
into the valley, our machine began a climb 
to the “Sky Line Drive.” another convict 
labor contribution to Colorado's wonderful 
setnie stretches. The top of a great “ hog 
back.” rising seven hundred feet above the 
level, has been pared off, and the razor-like 
ridge transformed into a metropolitan boule- 
varil; on one side a blood-red valley dashing 
in crimson waves against purple mountains, 
on the other, a hundred mile sweep of smil- 
ing plain, green with orchard and fertile field. 
So narrow the road, so dizzy the height, that 
one gets a sense of rope dancing. The de- 
seent is a series of graceful enrves, calling for 
extreme slowness, and as the engine ceased 
its throbbing. the warden talked again. 

"Total depravity,” he said, “is insanity; its 
vietims should be in asylums, not peniten- 
tiaries. In every sane being there is a spark 
of manhood that can be fanned into some 
sort of blaze, Thats the idea! Self-respect 
should be coaxed and encouraged, not cursed 
and smashed.” He took off his hat, and medi- 
tatively pulled at his hair. “ Stripes must go. 
They stand for shame and disgrace, and make 
for loss of self-respect. It would surprise 
many how even the most hardened criminal 
hates them, and foels their humiliation. It 
has been the rule that every convict entering 
the prison should be put in stripes, and kept 
in them for ninety days. After that, in the 
event of good behavior, he was changed to 
blue. I have decided to stop it. Just as the 
law presumes innocence until guilt is proven, 
I mean to presume that every new man means 
to do the right thing until he disappoints me. 
He will be put in blue at the outset, and en- 
tered as a prisoner of the first class. The 
ignominy of stripes will be reserved as a form 
of punishment. Unless a convict falls down 
or refuses to make good I want him to go out 
of prison without ‘ever having known the 
shame of a zebra suit. 

“Single cells throughout! ‘The evils of 
two men in the same cell are too apparent to 
mention, And every vell should have its sani- 
tary equipment. There again economy can be 
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made to go hand in hand with decency and 
sanitation. 

“ But it isn’t enough to make the physical 
and mental environment of the prisoner help- 
ful, cleansing and inspiriting. The peniten- 
tiary must not rest satisfied with the proper 
care of the prisoner, or be content with mere 
attainment of his willingness to earn an hon- 
est living after his release. We must see that 
he knows how to earn that honest living. Half 
the men that come to me are men that never 
had a chance — unfortunates grown to man- 
hood without intelligent impulse or direction. 
Out of their very helplessness they cheated 
and robbed, stole and killed. Can't you see 
that mere moral reformation will not free so- 
ciety from the menace of these men’ They 
must be taught something to do. 

“Contract labor is out of the question. The 
system epitomizes all that is vieious, and no 
state with any sense of honor should permit 
this vile, soul-killing slavery. The people are 
simply made to share in the profits of slave 
dealing, and with the added danger that the 
slave will eventually know his day of release, 
and have the opportunity to revenge himself 
upon the society that has broken and abused 
him. Industry is penalized, while the weak 
and the shiftless are gotten rid of as soon as 
possible. And the competition with free la- 
bor! God knows, existence isn’t such an easy 
problem that the honest man ean afford to 
have unpaid convicts pitted against him. 

“ Education, of course. Every illiterate 
should be taught to read, write and figure. 
I'm just whipping my school idea into shape, 
but it’s wonderful what that hour a day has 
accomplished already. And the trades, pro- 
fessions and even arts! Why not? Among 
the prisoners we find skilled craftsmen, mu- 
sicians, bookkeepers, stenographers, mechan- 
ies and artisans. Whats wrong with putting 
them in charge of classes picked with refer- 
ence to their talents and desires? My man- 
ual training school is getting along splendidly 
and not only is the state being given thou- 
sands of dollars in skilled labor, but the men 
are being provided with a means of livelihood 
after release. 

“ But these city occupations don’t appeal to 
me. We must teach the men something that 
will keep them out and away from the tempta- 
tions of the town. As the city, in most in- 
stances, was their ruin, so will the city be 
their ruin. 

“Yes, the farm’s the thing. Most of my 
criminals are city products — ill-nourished, 
drink sodden, stunted. We must bring them 
back to the land, for in the land there is heal- 
ing and inereasing strength. Under the in- 
struction of employed experts, they will come 
to health, wholesomeness, usefulness and prof- 
it. In the fields they would learn soil values. 
erop care and all the details of scientifie farm- 
ing and agriculture. In the orchards. the 
nursery business; in the barns, all about dairy- 
ing; in the brooderies, the seeret of poultry 
raising, and in the pens, hogs and their eare. 
Look at Frank, the chap that takes enre of the 
chickens and ducks and geese at the * pen,” 
JIe didn’t know a thing when he came in, 
and now three men are waiting to employ 
him as a poultry expert when he gets out. 
On a 1,200-nere tract I could make use of two 
hundred and fifty men. 

“And the road-building idea must be ex- 
panded and improved. The state should plan 
a scientific system of great highways, stretch- 
ing from border to border — great arteries for 
the fuller life of the whole people, and rich 
in benefit and development. Such work, by 
permitting larger camps and greater central- 
ization of men, would permit us to use twice 
the present number. Under skilled overseers 
we can teach them scientific road building in 
all its branches from simple seraping to hard 
rock work. Farming and road building! Life 
in the open!” The warden threw his strong 
arms wide and high. “ That’s the idea! Sun, 
wind and clean air. Jope, strength and hap- 
piness!” > 

And then the glow died out of his eyes as 
he looked at the sturdy back of honest, faith- 
ful Jim. “Something ought to be done for 
life timers,” he said. “ A law should be passed 
that will give hope to this class of prisoners. 
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Cost and Economy in Paint 


Paint when your house needs it and use the best paint. Don’t 
use a substitute for good, old-fashioned, white lead and linseed 
oil paint just because linseed oil is high this year. The entire 
increase in the cost of using paint made from linseed oil and 


PURE 


“Dutch Boy Painter’ ware Lean 


will not amount to more than 5 per cent. This will figure from 
one to five dollars, according to the size of the house—an insig- 
nificant sum when valuable property is at stake. 


Get from your dealer the cost of the following ingredients: 


z. Ibs. " Dutch Boy Painter” white lead 
lions pure linseed oil 

jon turpentine ~ 

1 pint turpentine drior 


This makes 8 gallons genuine old-fashioned paint 


best is the cheapest per gallon as well as per job, 
afii We will send you on request, color 
Our Free Painting Hel; s schemes, miscellancong painting 
directions, and names of “ Blue List" Painters in your STR， wha 
use “ Dutch Boy Painter” pos white lead, Ask for“ Helps No, 546," 


TO PAINTERS: If you use " Dutch Boy Painter" white lead, ask for 
our “ Painters’ Blue List No, 56° It gives particulars, 


National Lead Company 
Deon, ‘a nee AB oad t lada 
(etn, resin Cu, 
[yates Lond A OILO 


You will tind that the 


New York, 


HOTEL KIMB | 


THE MECCA 


for 
MOTORISTS 


A Modern Metropolitan Hotel 


Unexcelled in New England. 
Affording 500 Guests Every COMFORT. CONVENIENCE 
and SAFETY. 
In a restful environment, a minute from everywhere, 
Send for Booklet E 
W.M. Kimball, managing director 


Save 75c on Every Dollar’s 
Worth of Fuel ee yan 


( Cooker Will Do It) 


&% of fuel bills, 75% of your time and worry saved—food cooked 


Yes 一 75 


75% better than ever before—these are a few of the benefits you'll get from 


á 


1 Am the Original 


my Rapid Fireless Cooker. 
Fireless Cooker Man 


—and it’s the one thing that zco7 reduce the high cost of di 


Now— e 


10,000 


On Special Price Proposition 


last year 1 sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers 
Now I'm 


It gives you the best tasting, most healthful food 


g in your home. 


FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


Olten one customer brougit 
gaing to hurry Gut to,oco Cookers to all 


më three or tour others 


parts of the ¢ trv, quick, at an astonishi low pri minl reap my prohts 
in the extra s thev’)l make 

Kush a postal to-day tor this startiing price offer, and the jo-dav Tree test 
you can have before you decide to keep the Cooker This offer is on the 
famous Rapid Fireless Cooker—the est avd west sanitary ill metal— ne 
pads or cloth lining —beautifully finished cases with dust-proof tops 
Mailed Free—125-Page Recipe Book yo ae Te Otley TP nem be 
my Cooker Roasts, Bakes. Fries, Hoils, Steams and Stews any and all hinds o toont 
most defect». A postal brings full parteulars, AREA 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 256, Detroit, Mich. 
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$250 AND UP 


MGDRES 


THE ORIGINAL NON=LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A\lways ready to write at the first 
stroke without shaking. 


That is a vital point which ia lacking in or- 
dinary fountain pens. You can readily under 
atand how thie is made possible in a Moore 
when we explauy that the pen when not in use 
lies submerged m ink which keeps it mout and 
prepared For instant writing, positively eliminat- 
ing the neecasity of shaking, 

But that is not all of itestrang features, The 
Moore can be carried in any position without the 
least fear of leaking. Hasa large ink capacity 
Always writes freely and evenly, and is easily 
fillet, 


Every Moore Nondlechoble Fountain Pea carries 
with i the mont unconditional puaraniee 


BE SURE IT'S A MOORE 
far Sale Ay Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN C0. 
dams, Cushing & Foster, Jelling Ugents 
160 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON, MASS, 


CANADIAN AGENTS, W.J,GAGE & CO, TORONTO, CAN; 


Make Your New York Home 


THE CUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF @ ATTRACTIVELY MODERN 


AV HEN you decide i mop at The Cumberland rou have duren 

s jame in Arw York The prices ave modeiate: $2.50 
aod up fot room aml baih in he doyvbe cee guest, Permanar? 
taire ja jimyenw po Fyrrv window screened, Hardwood 
ikan No dwu hekbog Orentat rwe throughout Book 
hei lor the ashing. Adrance mrralirn hy wore ir ketier dh 


JUST A STEP TO ANYWHERE 


O The Broadway ear from Crand Canica) Standa or Lang bland 
R R paws dan, Very wear the Shih Si, Subwar or 181 5 
Elewared, All daie cars. 11) mines walk to 20 theatre 
5 mw walh in Corneal Park 


Munagement nf Hany P. Stimson 


BROADWAY AT 54th ST. NEW YORK 


olor Work 
bo S30 Per Week 
frone are 
hy warne- 
ot phere bere 
Satin of Miimi Torme assy KE lvexpeosite Graduates 
sesieted in securing #204 position: Wripe for estalos, sad 
sparti y nurse in which pi interested, 
nois College of Phot y or | 951 Wabash Av, 
Bineli Cones ot Photo Enureving | Effingham, lik 
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ime" prevent 

Tost on every part, ald 
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Cone for helen alve—the 

Heb ie ate, piarsant nbi 
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irie pent free 


Try it. Alhiel T 


Write ti 

THREE IN ONE OIL CO. 
wav Y way 
New Vork ut 


ELECTRICITY 
Tsetse ss: fn One Year 


prevtcal men with Linited tine, Bevery 

detail ut thoorerteal amt Applied whee. 

trouty. I> years of proven alntity. 
Bliss Electrical School 


heruak ennan tatty Levielletous etek teatime, 
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1 have ninety-four of them and E nm willing 
to say that half of them eauld be fitted tu go 
back into the world and be of use to them- 
selves mul others, But the state has von- 
ilomned them to death in life, and all their 
industry, repentance, reformation and ambi- 
tion is hopeless, valueless.” 

The ten-mile stretch of rond from Cañon 
City to the top of the Royal Gorge is Exhibit 
"A" in Tom Tynan’s case for the eonviets, 
Bitten out of many-eolored rock, it aurolls 
like an Oriental rug. tigh aud higher, now 
festooning precipitous cliff sides, now halving 
exquisite upland valleys, it winds a wonder 
way, ending at the very brink of the great 
abyss that is one of the wonders of the world! 
Three thousand feet below, the Arkansas River 
is a tiny smear of silver paint. Across the 
Gorge. beyond the dark forest, the Greenhorn 
Mountains renr black aud grim, And behind 
and above the Greenborns, the Sangre de 
Christo range sinks savage saw teeth into the 
whirling clouds. The whole heaven is drunk 
with the wine of sunset. Pile after pile of 
floating fleece put amazing colors off and on 
like a model displaying shimmering silks in 
some Parisian shop. Mating eagles swoop 
olse, and in the wild light the piñons writhe 
against the rocks with all the fieree gro- 
fesqueries of Aapanese wrestlers. Thaw Gau- 
tier would have loved it! What larger glory 
could have come to volor-loving Keats! 


“ Then felt T like so wateher of the skies, 
When a new planet swima inte his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eves 
He stored wt the Pacifie—and all his 
men 
ed “tench other with a wild surmise 一 
Silent. upon a peak in Darien.” 


Te 


It is not strange that Tom Tynan gets re 
sults. Tle belongs to the tare of One Idea 
men. Plainly impatient during the half hour 
of Royal Gorgeousness, the machine was bare- 
ly pointed downwards before he took up the 
thread of his dreaming. 

“And when the prisoner has been rrfnrniml 
—strongthened in body and mind. taught 
means of livelihowl ahid the habits of indus- 
try — what then? Must he go out with notli- 
ing in his pockets but his hawks? 1 don't 
think so. No fair man ean think so. 

the released convict must have some 
money; enongh at least to tide him over the 
first few months—to keep him from feeling 
like a vagrant —to prevent his despair and 
relapse, 1am in favor of a law that will pay 
the men a certain salary toward the end of 
the sentence —say one dollar a day for the 
last sixty days. Tt is my endeavor to have 
every prisoner go baek inte the workl from 
the ranch or road—clear-eyed, brown-faced— 
and Heaven knows these fellows earn the 
money. 

“That's easy, But here's another idea along 
the same lines that isn’t sn simple. What 
about the marris men in the penitentiary? 
What about the wives and children upon whom 
the burden of existonee, as well as the weight 
of shame, is suddenly shifted? 

“TD think Tye made a good financial show- 
ing, The institution is self-supporting — 
oven more than that, for against the state 
biennial appropriation of $225,000, T balance 
$0496 in earnings. But T eant fecl very 
proud, for I feel that this profit is at the ex- 
pense of a lot of unhappy women nnd helpless 
little children. Surely there should be some 
division of the profit that comes from releus- 
ing the energy of the prisoners. Tt doesn’t 
seem right to me that the state should take 
wll and give nothing to the wives and babies, 
Deprived of its head, the family generally 
falls back upon the community for support. 
Or elke it goes to pieces, and is blown here and 
there by the winds of evil. Tt eames to me 
more and more that we have get ta consider 
the eanviet’s family as well as the convict 
himself,” 

“Careful, Warden, Guard against the wrath 
of the mighty. Remember no less a personage 
than President Taft has expressed the foar that 
penitentiories can be made too comfortable 一 
that men will actually commit erime in order 
to secure the advantages of penal servitude.” 


Lid bey war wwaranirr aval 


SUCCESS 


“Rott” His jaw shoved out like a ledge 
of reek, and he whacked his knee with em- 
phatie fist. "Thats not only untrue, but 
ridiculous. Every man’s got the instinet of 
freedom. And more than that, I have yet to 
find n wonvict — even amongst the lowest and 
most hardened — who doesn't feel the shane 
of the penitentiary. * Too comfortable. in- 
deed! Why, you could give them luxury and 
leisure and they'd still count the minutes to 
the day when they can go and do as they 
please. 

"The man President Taft was spraking for 
— the property holder — stu : l+ square in the 
way of all penitentiary reform. Tes not 
thinking about the criminal as a man, but as 
on offender against property rights, Ninety 
per cent of crimes are against property 一 
about ten against the person, If we listened 
to this sort, we'd still be cutting off the hands 
of petty thieves. They are not in favor of 
the correction and reclamation plan. They'd 
be afraid to take a ehanee on it. No, what 
they want is punishment —to beat into the 
ceonviet not respont for the law, but a terror 
of property, Ancient fears, hatreds, eruelties 
and eowardices — our sorry heritage from the 
days of barons and serfs. But they can’t step 
us, Nothing can stop us. The world js grow- 
ing better because it can’t help growing bet- 
ter,” 

Rajah, the Tynan terrier, was waiting for 
us on the earriage block, patiently balanced 
on his three legs. As the warden jumped our 
and bent to the little crippled dog his charac- 
ter becane suddenly clear. Ile is not a the- 
orist, “high brow” or “reformer” —not n 
“message bearer” or n “man with a pro- 
gram” but an every-day sort who isn’t 
nslhamed of his helief in Christs teachings 一 
whe holds to the Golden Rule without bray 
ging about it — nnd best of all, who puts his 
whole soul into every job, 
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Those “Good Old Days” of the 
Drama 


satisfactory in their day, So were kerosene 
lamps, four-story ottice buildings, clipper ships 
and stage-vonches, 

You, who live in New York, Chieago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia or 
nid, Oklahoma, and foel a desire for theatri- 
eal entertainment, have an opportunity to 
choose between many and various styles uf 
footlight amusements. New York with its 
ninety-seven playhouses offers anything from 
Maurice Maeterlinek to Louis Mann, Caruso 
to Richard Carle, Warteld to Weyburn, Zeig- 
feld to * The Zebra,” Shakespear’ to Shubert, 
The best grand opera the world has ever 
listened to, light opera as good as the times 
require, Hippodrome spectacles whieh are to 
the pantomimes of the Old Days what an nero- 
plane is to a bob-sled; Mrs, Fiske, Julia Mar- 
lowe and Nazimova, exch of whom is a better 
uetress than our grandparents could see fifty 
years age: Forbes Robertson, David Wartield, 
Law Fields, Maude Adame, Ethel Barrymore, 
Edith ‘Taliaferro, Leo Dietrielistein, Otis 
Skinner, Christie MeDonall and George M. 
Cohan, any one of whom would have been a 
Hlessing to the antebellum existe) these 
nnd seores of other names punetuate the pres- 
ont and put the past te shame. 

But suppose the Good Old Days were with 
us still— suppose yeu and I in our white 
beaver hats and purple eaats with brass hnt- 
tons, were standing on the steps of the Aster 
House at six o'clock in the evening of Mareh 
1556, Suppose we wanted to go to the then- 
ter, Heres what we would have to piek from : 

The Wood and Marsh Juvenile Cer 
“the preutest novelty of the age at the 
Brmdway Varieties, 472 Broadway, admission 
25 cents: the Ravel Family and Mile. Robert 
in * The EM King” at Niblo's Gardens, and 
the ballet. pantomime and everything that 
wont with them —all for 50 cents; Planehe's 
five-net drama & The Knights of the Round 
Table” and a faree “To Oblige Benson” nt 
Wallack’s; “ The Winter's Tale” at Burton's 


jimall from 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Theatre; “ Herne the TIunter” at the Brond- 
w “The Love Chase” and a faree called 
” lty“ at Laura Keene's Varieties and 
n pietorial lectures = An Byeursion to China 
and Japan ™ at the Broadway Atheneum, 
And after we had decided which of these won- 
dorful attractions we should see, we would 
hme te eat hurriedly, for the curtains in those 
lays went ip at seven o'clock. 

Aron’) you plod you're alive — NOW? 
Aren't you willing to let time go on ehang- 
ingt And don't you think the rubber plant is 
more indicative of the Gool Old Days than 
ix the pale ¢ 
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A Little Dream of Empire 
Se aT eas Ne 


driven again and again to the tiring line by 
their uftioers with drawn swords. Bor four 
hours this strange travesty of war had e- 
tinted, whos at list, fearing our bullets more 
than the wrath of their superiors, they Had 
broken oll bounds in terror-strieken fight and 
the sinking sow heard the clear full notes of 
the bugle sounding retrent, 

With another leader we might have sallien 
out and captured all, hut whether our general, 
who also Irul been drinking of the loot of Los 
Cuerros, remmeinbered only too well the proverb 
Which commends the building of a golden 
bridge for a teeing enemy T do not know. 

But this | know, the wight closed in over 
the drunken disorder of our trenvhes, and the 
miserable picture on the government sido. 
where the dead and wounded lay abandoned 
on the field. lt was a wonderful night, made 
luminous by a silent silvery ereseent whieh 
seemed to sinile serenely down apen our petty 
turmoil  Abave in bandreds flew the wild 
fowl, and aeross the plain eame the high- 
pitehed notes of the lean little prairie wolves, 
as they feasted ou the dead that scarce were 
cold amd watehed with malignant eyes the 
forble struggles of the wounded, 

It was a night to strip bare a man's seul 
anil show it forth in its true form as God and 
his fellow man had made it, Por a while we 
pael silently, the boy, whom we called Shim, 
and L Then he paused and spoke, 

“Listen. The coyotes are both the nndor- 
tukers and the priests. They are elhanting 
the Miserere over the dead.” 

[smiled at his odd fancy. After all, what 
wis the difference; the quick sharp tooth of 
the hungry scavenger, or the slower worm. It 
was only the death rite of the followers of 
Zoroaster in strange land. He continued 
speaking and 7 listened. Anything had been 
butter than loneliness, and we were thankful 
eneh for the other's company. 

He told me of the life which had been his 
and the dreams of which he had built the 
future. Of his past there is little te say, An 
tilventurous spirit that drives one to deeds of 
heroism: at one time may at another cause the 
vom m of criminal aets, for the right 
man in the wrong place is ns bad ns the man 
who is altogether wrong. It was of the golden 
future that T listened with greatest delight, 
for his was the mad impetuous euthyetasm of 
youth, and an ambition unchecked by the lim- 
its of the probable. Tle told me of the old 
land of Mexico. 

One M » | knew, but the land he pro- 
duced before my imagination that nicht was 
a now and faxeinating land He spoke of 
medieval cities, of bounty and beauty, of 
cathedrals und palaces filled with the treas- 
ures of centuries, A land it was of fertile 
soil and untold mineral wealth, a vast region 
inhabited by a gentle and industrious people, 
awaiting only the man of genius and resouree 
to build for himself an empire aud live with 
the magnificence of an Eastern prince. Slow- 
ly, lovingly, lingeringly, he pronounced the 
names of the provinces in his future kingdom, 
—Mexico, Oaxaca, Zacatecas, Couliuila, Chi- 
huahua, Tehnantepee and a seore of others, 
dealing with each barbarous name with sono- 
rows affection. Did T believe him? Perhaps 
not. Tt may be that I believe the days of 
romane are past, or even that they really 
never existed. 
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In the few following days that he was with 
me | saw him often, Ever busy, full of life 
and spirit, he became a corporal and sought 
to whip his reluctant squad into some sem- 
blance of military order. It was thankless 
work, for our patriots were a restless lot un- 
der discipline, Nometimes, under the gentle 
stimulus of aleohol, they indulged in grandilo- 
nuent deseriptions of the Utopia for whieh we 
of the army were preparing the wav; but in 
general they thought more of the present 
Ik of food and sleep und a bottle than the 
liberation of n tyranny-strieken land. Hut 
some suceess was his, and his squad Decenni 
the erack squad of our hope-chios of an army. 
His reward eame when he was detailed te take 
his wen anul capture a small post held by the 
rurales. 

OF that fight T know little. Perhaps thers 
isn’t very much to know, Lt is said that the 
rurales tel after losing two of their number 
by the first volley, and Slim's men, eager for 
blood nud loot, had heen forced to content 
themselves with burning everything in sight 
wid turning the «tock adrift on the range, 

In the moming he had marched forth 
proudly at the head of his litle baud of 
twelve. They made a brave appearance, — in 
overalls, in khakis, ju corduroys: in Stetsons, 
in caps, in sombreros; eringoees and Mesivans, 
carrying gums of half-a-dozew ealibres and 
makes, hut all wearing a generous touch of 
Hambovant red, nnd a happy, cager smile that 
they had heen chosen, Ragged, perhaps a 
trifle; unshaven, ves, a few; bot pietiiresyne 
certainly. Podrilled but effieient, truly they 
looked the part of the guerrilla. That night 
be eame baek just as prondly, but this time he 
did nat march. 

AI went well with him until he reached our 
lines in returning. Nota man had received 
a serateh, and he brought with him a dozes 
captured gims and ammunition of whieh we 
stow so badly in nesl. As he approached our 
first outpost he was eballenged by n drunken 
Yaqui sentinel. To the latter's " Quien vine?” 
he shonted back " Liberales rirloriosos,” nnd 
gave the countersign. Of what happened in 
that sentry mind L profess ignorance. Per- 
haps it was so muddled by the fumes of nalen- 
hol that he knew not what he did. Be it so 
or not, be raised bis rille and emptied the 
magazine into the body of the advancing eor- 
poral. Then, with a ery of terror, he threw 
down his guu and Hed. We never saw him 
more, 

Reverently, tenderly, they brought the 
wounded boy in, His pale face shone with 
strange animation, and only a slight bloody 
Troth between the lips, still parted in a smile, 
and the nervous twitehing of his long slender 
fingers, gave evidence of his mortal hurt. We 
placed bim on a cot and gathered around him. 
There was no surgeon with us, and the least 
of us knew that here was n ease beyond the 
surgeons skill IT held his hand while he 
talked feverishly, quickly, almost deliriously, 
He too knew the end was near and wanted the 
time to pass tnnoted, that there might be no 
waiting for the grim visitor, 

As be talked nnd laughed, ever more feobly, 
T watched a dark spot on the sand at my feet, 
Drop by drop his life blood came dripping 
through the eanvas of the stretcher, and as 
the spot grew his life ebbed. But he did not 
know of this gruesome barometer which held 
my helpless gaze till near the very eud. When 
the spot had grown to great proportions, the 
blood gathered in his throat and he spoke with 
difficulty. Then he asked to ke raised. and T 
put my arm under him and lifted him that 
he might spit out the blood, 

As he spat, he saw and understood. Tle sank 
back weak and limp, “Adios, 1 did not 
know it was so near. Think of me when you 
reach the City of Mexico. After that he was 
silent. As his eyelids slowly drooped. Tran 
my forefinger down upon the wrist below the 
thumb and in a moment his feeble pulse bad 
censed to beat. 1 lighted a mateh and passed 
it before his lips, then, tuking the red scarf 
from round my neck, 1 placed it over his face, 
and siguing myself with the eross, I walked 
away. 

Ile came to conquer an empire, 

Requiescal in pace! 
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Best & Co. 


Children’s and Infants’ 
Summer Outfitting 


Mothers will he interested in our 
and varied stocks of Children's and 
nts’ Attire which include everything 
needed for their complete outfitting. 


In Vacation Wear, for example, we 
ofie post extensive assortments of 


Wash Dresses, Gingham Aprons, Overalls 
and Rompers, Swenter Coats, Uathing 


Suits, Straw aud Sailor Mats, Onting 
Shoes and Bareiwot Sandals. 

The same completeness applies to 
every Other department 

Fine qualities, perfect fit. original 
. exclusive novelties and moderate 
| have made our Children’s and 
NS Wear known all over the world, 


Our Improved Mail Order Service 
places all our facilities at the com- 
mand of distant patrons, making 
their shopping as satisfactory as a 
persor.al visit to our store. 

Write for free copy of Summer 
Catalogue, illustrating our distinct- 
ive styles in Junior, Children's and 
Infants’ Wear. 


Please address Dept. 27 


Fifth Ave. at Thirty-Fifth St. 
New York 


Ayler CANDIES OF RARE QUALITY 


An Assortment of Heart Shaped 
Deliciously Flavored Sweets 


PACKED IN HEART SHAPED TIN BOXES, 
30 cents per Box. 


Sold by our Sales Agents everywhere and at 


Aiylics 55 Retail Stores. 
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50 times the strength 
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A smale diwy 
lam fur woeha -Pas 
awe, Can be read 

4 piore Lil 
appia, $1.90 
Send check m 
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PAUL RIEGER, J23 Firat St, San Francisco, wr 


e 1 的 人 Randolph St, Chicago 
A minature buttie for 20 uenta, airet w namga 
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Not Imitations 


The greatest trinmph of 
ethic furnace n 
fousty reconstructed 
Looks like a dia- 
d— wears like n dia- 
mond—Wrillianey puaran 
teed foreve fowls Give 
fire nml oval like a dia 
mou, Nas no parte, foil 
or ortiGclal Wack! Set 
only in a4 Karat me ia wold 
meunthiges the cost ot 
amos, Geared to contain 
no gira will cut plass: Sept 
on approval, Mowery clerfotly 
reliuded If mot perfectly sate 
factory. Write talay for our 
\) He-Loxe Jewel Rook ita iree tor 
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Jewelry Co. 
ami N, Broadway 
St. Louis, Ma. 


Hotel Latham 


5th Av. and 28th St. 
NEW YORK 


For Permanent and Transient Guests 
One block from Madison Square Garden 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Sample Rooms for Commercial Men 


Table d’Hote Luncheon, 50c. 
Club Breakfast. Also a la Carte 
Rooms with use of bath, $1.50 per day 
Rooms with bath, $2, $2.50, $3, $4 per day 
A. L. PRATT, Managing Director 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you, Dean heat ow os wet a 
anybody. ` Hos Oh, x 
thing new T HE Mok TE 
PHONE. I've a pair m my rar 
now, but they are inviwibde. 1 would 
konw 1 hod them in, mysli, only 
that | hear all rate.” 
The Morler Phone lor the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whitper 
plainly level, Inweatile, condor- 
able, weigttlew and lurmlew 
Anyone can adjust it. Over one 
ked thousand sold. Write for bem sestimonsals. 
MORLEY C0., Depi. Tae ry Mide.. 
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Portant and 
PLEASANT 


WE WANT NEW STORIES FOR THIS PAGE--crisp, amusing stories 

If we judge 3 composition to be 3 
' column we will pay ten cents a 
ward for each stury as published, reserving the right to change the wording as may 


thar hive nor been printed in ather publications. 
good enough for our ** Point and Mleasanery * 


seem fhecesairy, 


RY 


If we consider a contribution te be net quite up te the standard of this column, but still available for our pages, we will retain 


it for another department at our current rater, 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 


Address: Editor, ** Point and Pleasantry, ** 


No Hreus 


MISSA ST. LOUIS traveling 
man, making his first trip 
| throngh North Dakoti 
woke up me May morn- 
i ing to tind the ground 
white with snow, 

* For Heaven's 
he askel the hotel elerk 
tliswustedly. “when do yon 
in this God-forsaken vonn- 


sake.” 


have summer out 
trye” 

“I don’t know.” 
mly beon here elevon months.” 


F, E. Rixciam, 


replied thy ederk, “1 bave 


No Trae Wastin, 

Olaf Larson. working in a millinery ware- 
house, backed into nn elevator shaft amd fell 
down five stories with a hand of boxes, Hor- 
ror-sstrieken, the other employees rushed down 
the stairs, only to find him pieking himself 
unharmed out of the rubbish, 
de mal?” he 


* Ess bes 


whispered enu- 
tiovsly, "Tal Com Ay had to eome down for 
toils auyway.” — A. W. TU， 


Tovet on TENAS. 


A young lientenant from a New York regi- 
mont strveyed the “Texas seenery gloomily 
and redleetod upon his great distance from 
the lights of Broadway. ‘The smoke from a 
smelter, nnd the swirling sand from the low- 
Iving hills hal spoiled the Tioutenant’s dis- 
position. 

Hell me” said au editor from EL Paso, 
"isn't there sare hidden purpose bolhind this 
mobilization?” 

= There is replied the lieutenant, “we are 
going to furew Mexico te take buck Texas.” 

A. R Kisser, 


ApnpTPT， 


Finke Stevens had a slight hesitation in 
his speceh, bot that affiietion did not provoni 
Wis using long words. One morning bis dog 
Snip got intoa fighi with onother dos. Tap- 
ping him with bis enne Judge Stevens ex- 
claimed * Desbdelie-eutet-tt-tinetie,” 

Mito L C vrv. 


New Bep Newoen. 


“During the days of gadd fever in Cali- 
fornia" -aid an oll sea captata, “ear ship 
was se erowded that you eoul hardly get a 
plave te sleep * Captain said a man when 
we wore three days ont, +1 haye just gòt to 
have seme plier to sleep? 

“Where have yon been keeping?” T asked. 

“<P haye heey sleepin on n siek man,’ the 
passenger said, Shit he's gertine better now,” 

—M. 1. Laws, die 


SINYTISG tHe Biswit. 


Aw Indiana assessor had trouble getting 
people te list dogs for taxes. 
u dawg? bhe asked, 
"Nae was the answer 
“Well. PI ess yon one anyway — not my 
fault if haini got any — plenty of dawgs,” 
CV, Wormi 


ire Po by 


me wNv AOI Ket hone 


Every Lirie Heres, 


On the morning after the Charleston earth- 
quake n family was sitting half clad, shiver- 
Iiug in the duwm 

“Oh, Aunt Fannie” said the young woman, 
“there's a horrid big worm on your shoulder.” 

"Leave it om, Anat Fawnie,”” said the 
young woman's husband. "Yon weed all the 
coverings vou enn get.” 


— Winirinny S, HANES. 


Meritonean, 


“Say, Lem said n Jong-hainwd farmer 
looking inte: the door of the barber shop. 
"how soon kin wer eut my hairs” 

i “Th about half an hour” replied the bar- 
wr. 


“AIL right," he said mwl departed. In a 
few minutes the door opetied ngii, " Say, 
lem.” asked the farmer, “sun time er 
standert!" But. 


Envere to THraves, 


An African Methodist revival was in prog- 


ress at Buxton, lowa, Brother Johnson had 
wrastled long and hard in un efort te 
“yet religion” At Jast the minister row 


wearily. 

* Jarli and gentlemans, he suid, “ 1 move 

you that Bro Johnsing = sins be forgiven hin.” 
“To second dat motion” vame simultane- 
ously fran a dozen dusky throats, And his 

sins Were unanimonsly forgiven. 
-可 AS 


BROOKSINRE. 


Dows to mue Rive, 


A procery salesman entering a store found 


the place in eharge of the delivery boy. Upon 
hein asked where the proprietor was, the 


hoy replied, 

‘Tau the whole cheese here” The travel- 
ing man departed, leaving a note for the pro 
prietor, whieh the boy promptly opened., 

“Permit me to suggest," it wad, “ that you 
are nvarly owt of cheese.” 

— T, Wanpes. 


Ibs Pras Was Tr. 


When the crowd assembled for their game 
of hall dobonie, the piteler, was missing. 
Jimmie was sent to Tywestigate. 

“ds Johnie at hanes” asked Jimmie of 
the sister who answered his knock 

“Course.” answered the sister, “don't you 
sew his shirt om the dines” 

—F. JIALE， 


TRRELEVANT. 


Au asociate justier of the Supreme Court 
of Patapaseur was sitting by a river. 

“TP wish to eross.” said a traveler, * Would 
it he lawful to nse this bont?” 

“ft would,” was the reply: "it is my boat,” 

The traveler thanked him, and rowed away, 
but the boat sank and he was drowned. 

“Tleartless man!” said an iidignant apec 
tater, “Why did yeu not tell him that your 
hont had a hole in ite” 


“The matter of the boat's condition,” said 


the great jurist, “was tot hrought before me,” 
Mask C. 
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A Revolution in Rural Education 


more on the farm. And it made ’em more 
contented, too, by gum! 

Gradually the good work took hold of the peo- 
ple — who after all, are wiser than all the spe- 
cialists in the world. Bad boys became good 
boys. A great moral and spiritual enrichment 
came and is coming to Page County. The 
problem of moral education in the schools 
seems to be solved when the schools are merged 
with the life. 

They call it “correlation,” in the Page 
County schools — the correlation of the school 
with life. And that is just what it is. There 
is no great gulf fixed between the school hours 
and those of out-of-school. Education domi- 
nates all. A nice girl armed with a teacher’s 
certificate makes a whole Domestic Economy 
course with an oil stove costing three dollars, 
and a few pots and pans. It is the case of 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log, and a stu- 
dent on the other end: Mark + student = uni- 
versity. School goes home with the Page 
County children, and the home kitchen be- 
comes a branch of the domestic economy 
course, aided by the home sewing machine. 
School goes into the field with the boy, and 
the plowing becomes a lesson on soils, the 
husking a lecture in plant breeding, the butch- 
ering a period in stock-judging. And this 
drags the parent to school, too; so that Page 
County has become school crazy. If every 
county in America could become similarly in- 
sane, the railways would break down in three 
years under the loads of produce. For such 
Insanity will make it possible for two boys 
to make homes for their two girls on the land 
that formerly was adequate for only one couple; 
and happy, well-educated pairs, too, they will 
be, where formerly they were sure that farm- 
ing was only for those who couldn’t “ do bet- 
ter.” 

Last year, the State Superintendents of 
most of the Southern States formed them- 
selves into a special car party, and toured the 
North to learn of matters educational. They 
stopped in Page County and learned of Miss 
Field and the splendid army of noble teach- 
ers she has trained. They were delighted and 
amazed. They did not know that there were 
snch schools — so full of beauty and happi- 
ness and poetry and goodness and corn and 
pigs and poultry and soils and button-holes 
and cookies. I think they went away in the 
belief that in Miss Field they had seen the 
Horace Mann of the rural school. Not that 
other educators have not known what the 
schools need. 

The principles are those of Froebel, Pesta- 
lozzi, Mann and Francis W. Parker, whose 
“New Education” and “Quincy Methods” 
did so much stirring- up thirty years ago. The 
point, however, is this, — nobody knew how to 
take a county full of the ordinary rural 
schools, and a corps of the ordinary rural 
teachers and DO IT. Miss Field has done 
this, so far as to have made in Page County 
what Dr. Winship of the Journal of Educa- 
tion calls “the best rural schools in America.” 

On February 4 at one o’clock there sat down 
to a banquet in the great armory at Clarinda, 
the county seat of Page County, six hundred 
farmers and farmers’ wives. They organized 
the banquet for the purpose of doing honor 
to some of their country school pupils who 
had deserved well of the republic. In olden 
times, this might have been donc to celebrate 
some heroic act in the driving off of a foe or 
the stopping of the inrush of the occan 
through some failing dike. But these chil- 
dren were banqueted because they had won 
trophies at the short course in the State Col- 
lege at Ames in evoking, sewing, stock-judg- 
ing, and grain-judging. The cooky girl came 
away with a trophy, which she must defend 
with her trusty reeipe for three years. The 
county is agog. A thrill pervades the air. 
The children are teaching the adults to live 
together and make feasts. It has become a 
good thing to be in Page County on a farm. 


Join the 


Service Bureau of the 
United States Tire Company 
HIS Bureau has hundreds of letters 


from motorists telling of tire mileage ranging all the 
way from five or six thousand miles up to twelve thou- 


how to 
reduce 


sand. These motorists enthusiastically give all the credit to 
the better quality of United States Tires— 


Continental G&J Hartford Morgan & Wright 
They’re probably right. The motorist using United States 


Tires operates his car at a positive advantage as compared to 


your 
annual 


the motorist using tires made under less favorable conditions, 
There is a superior quality built into these four famous 
brands that makes possible such mileage as these hundreds of 
motorists have written about. - 


But having the advantage of the most dependable tires does 


tive bill 


of his tires. 


not lessen the importance of knowing. how :to tate care of 
them. The average motorist loses heavily through sheer neglect 


The United States Tire Company proposes to see that lack 
of care is not due to lack of information.. 


Our Service Bureau has been organized and equipped for the single purpose of supplying the 
motorist with exactly the kind of information he should have to enable him to keep his tire 
expense down to awhere it belongs. The Bureau has issued and is supplying to its members the 
most complete book on the manufacture and care of tires that has ever been published, and in 
addition will, at frequent intervals, furnish its members with such information as will be of 
genuine walue to them. This service is absolutely free to any motorist who cares to take advantage 


of it—whether a user of United States Tires or not. 


Fill out and mail the coupon, and you will receive 
the initial Instruction Book, as well as all literature 
and data to be issued in the future. 

United States Tires are America’a Predominant 
Tires, selling at the same price asked for other 
kinds. 

Seven styles of tread (including the famous Nohhy Tread) 


and three styles of fastening. The widest range of selection 
ever offered the motorist. 


Please send all literature issued by your 
Bureau to 


Name 


Address 


Address SERVICE BUREAU 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, 1784 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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` $2,000.00 in Prices © Big Game Fish 


FIELD AND STREAM 


“America’s Magasin: 


e for $; 
the Biggest Fresh and Salt 


* is Offering 20: 


en," 3 Prizes for 
ater Game Fish Caught During 1911 
This $2,000.00 will be divided into 203 monthly prizes for the biggest fsh caught each 


month and grand prizes for the entire season in each class. 


silver medals, high class rods and reels, guns and sportsman's equipment. 


List of prizes and conditions of contest published each month in FIELD AND STREAM. As you will want 
to read the accounts each moath ‘of How, When, Where and with whet tackle these big sb were killed 
doing to make you a special’ introductory offer of a three months’ trial subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, 
together with che 1911 Angler's Guide, the best book on Sshiog published, telling how, wheo and where to fish, 
including the latest Game ànd Fish Laws for 1911 and a 6ve-foot split bamboo bait casting rod, 

in your order today and learn all about this great contest. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 35East 21st Street, New York City 


If aubscrihere fof =----4) mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against loss. See pase 3 
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The Safest Bond 
In i Class 


When You Invest 


$100, $500 or $1,000 in the 6% Gold 
Mortgage Bonds of the New York Real 
Estate Security Company, your principal 
and interest are secured by a Trust 
Mortgage. Your money can- 
not be used for any other pur- 

ose than investment by the 

Jompany in your interest in 
the best of mortgages or the 
highestcharacter of realestate. 
You are charged with no expense for 
handling the investment—the 6g is 
clear income, 

The business of the New York Real 
Estate Security Company is administered 
with one purpose in view—the safety 
of the bondholder. Its present 
large holdings and those it may acquire 
will be maintained to secure firmly its ob- 
ligations, 

The Company's 6% Gold Mortgage 
Ronds are a reliable investment, 
and as such can be considered in only the 
highest class. 

Write for Circular S 
NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
SECURITY COMPANY 
42 Broadway New York City 
Assets - - $10,000,000 
Capital - - $3,950,000 


The Margin of Safety 
in Investments 


The wise Investment of money is not simply a 
question of safety; nor, on the other hand, is it 
merely a matter ol income, It ts in reality a combi- 
nation of the two. 

While it is impossible te present any fixed rule, it 
is generally laid down by experts as an axiom that 
when a bond issue represents from one-balf to one- 
third the true value of a property mortgaged, then 
the margin of security is ample. 

If, moreover, the income applicable to interest 
charges ona given bond issue is from two ta three 
Umes the annual requirement, then the margin of 
earnings ts ample. 

It, in addition, the bonds yield approximately 
5 per cent, ənd have a reasonably broad market, 
then they combine 


1. Safety as to principal; 
2. Liberality of income; 
3, Convertibility into cash; 
4. Opportunity for profit. 
Write for Our Bond Circular No, 941 
“Ty t Securities” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALDANY—BOSTON —CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Erchsnye 
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The Passing of the “Speculative Game” 


UCH o striking change has 
taken place in investment 
conditions in the United 
S States since Success 人 MAG- 
AZINE entered the tield of 
financial journalism some 
six years ago, that it will 
be well worth while for 
the readers of this depart- 
ment to turn aside temporarily from the study 
of investments themselves and cast n glance 
backward. At the outset the editors of the 
magazine had no other purpose in mind than 
to protect as many individuals as could bhe 
reached, primarily the readers of this magu- 
zine, from the wholesale imposition that was 
being practised upon the American people in 
a thousand different ways, to the enormous 
financial damage of the innocent and blame- 
less victims. The cynical view of the work 
that has been carried on by six or eight of 
the leading magazines in the financial field 
has been, of course, that it consisted merely 
in the almost useless endeavor to save the 
credulous from the natural results of their 
own folly. The editors of Sucerss MAGAZINE, 
in common with the few others who had then 
taken the trouble to inform themselves, abso- 
lutely knew that millions of dollars were being 
taken every year from men and women who 
not only were not trying to get something for 
nothing, but. who were endeavoring by every 
means at their command to investigate in ad- 
vance what they mistakenly regarded as their 
“investments.” The trouble was, simply, that 
the public was at an enormous disadvantage 
with the bidders for its money because it knew 
no more about the means of safe- guarding 
itaelf than it did about the unimaginable e 
erness and villainy of the human vultures +6 
preyed upon it without let or hindrance, 
Later, the purpose of the management be- 
came twofold, It began to be cloar that hand 
in hand with a desperate need for the protec- 
tion of individual owners of capital, particu- 
larly the owners of small accumulations of 
savings throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, went the opportunity to serve the 
nation by checking the dissipation of a truly 
fabulous stream of capital und turning it into 
the safe channels of legitimate industrial and 
community development. 


The Encouragement of Thrift 


Few persons realize what really happens to 
the hard-earned funds that are turned over 
to uncaged criminals of the get-rich-quick va- 
riety. The money gets rapidly into circula- 
tion again and seldom does its receivers any 
lasting good, but it returns to honest uses 
chiefly by the most unwholesome routes, Any 
experienced police official in any of the larger 
cities can tell you where nine out of ten pro- 
fessional “investment” swindlers spend their 
leisure hours and their unclean incomes. 

Ont of the primary idea of protecting the 
finances of the individual, and thus the eco- 
nomic solidity and moral health of the nation, 
there developed still further motives on the 
part of those who engaged in the attempt to 
educate the average man on the use and man- 
agement of capital, It is obvious that when 
you have begun to persuade men and women 
not to give up their money to the highest and 
least responsible bidder, you have at once be- 
gun to persuade them into habits of thrift. 

The word has a dull, prosnie sound and it 


many be a commonplace by now to say that it 
was by that quality alone that the French 
nation raised itself in a short thirty years 
from abject prostration to at least the second 
rank among the banking powers of Europe 
That phase of the work ean be left to take 
care of itself for the present. In the nea 
future it will need no preaching, for ever 
extravagant America will have learned some 
thing of its meaning. 

Another argument, one which may appea 
more strongly in the present state of affair 
and will be considered at Jength in a subse 
quent article, has to do with the effect that : 
wide distribution of good investment securi 
ties is bound to have upon the managemen 
of the vorporations themselves and the act 
of their officers. 

But to get back to the subject—a vas 
change has come over the mind of the aver 
age American with a few hundred or a fev 
thousand dollars, to tuck away in a safe placi 
to return him a satisfactory rate of inter 
est, Our survey of present conditions may 
for convenience begin with a glance at Wal 
Street, The evils of the “stock game,” as i 
has come to be called, by no means ure con 
fined to Wall Street or even to New York 
but the extent to which the financial busines: 
of the country is concentrated in the lowe 
end of Manhattan Island, and the rapidity 
with which the complexion of things ther 
reflects the composite mind of the Unitec 
States ns a whole, makes Wall Street ex 
ceedingly useful to point a moral or adorr 
a tale, 


“ Wall Street is Dull” 


The present writer has no intention of en 
tering into a discussion of the stock markei 
or the level of security prices there. At this 
moment, Wall Street itself is less interestec 
in the flat, stale and unprofitable hen-tracks 
on the tape than in what the rest of the coun 
try has done to its business. 

Wall Street is dull. When you hear that 
said south of Fulton Street, or anywhere else 
by a man who earns his bread and butter in 
that diminutive section of the country, you 
understand without asking that he means the 
business of buying and selling stocks, It is 
a strange habit that clings to the typical Wall 
Street man to speak of the doings of the 
Street without reference to the state of the 
bond business, It is a tradition handed down 
from the time, not so very far in the past 
when the “big money" was in the “ whirli- 
gigs,” the constantly rising and falling stock: 
of the newer promotions, or of the railroads 
which happened to be the new-found play: 
things of the newly-made millionaires. 

Except for a comparatively few which offer 
special facilities for the purchase of securi 
ties in small lots, the “commission houses’ 
are in most eases not making their office cx 
penses, to say nothing of interest on the $60, 
000 or $70,000 tied up in a seat on the 
Stock Exchange, and the working capital witl 
which they would like to he doing business 
It is safe to say that the mileage of leasec 
wires leading from western and southern citie: 
inte the brokerage offices of Wall Street a 
the present time is less than it has been a 
any time in the past ten years. 

It is in this sense only, however, in respect 
to the “in and out” trading in highly specu 
lative issues, most of whieh is done on mar 
gins of varying thickness, that Wall Street 
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Confidence Is Based on Knowledge 


We know of certain bonds that are paying a much 
nigher interest than the ones that you are now famil- 
ar with—from 45 to 6 per cent—because your 
knowledge and your neighbor's knowledge does 
not include them. If the world at large knew them 
ys well as we do, they would sell at a higher price, 
and the yield from them would consequently be 
maller. It is all a matter of confidence based on 
knowledge. Offering of bonds on request. 

Ask for latest price list No. G-58. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


BANKERS 
New Vork Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
9 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. 152 Monroe St. 424 California St, 


INCOME PAID BY COUPONS 


0 When you deposit your money with this institution 
on our g per cent Gold Bonds, vou are able to col- 
0 lect your income by clipping the coupons attached 
to the bond and having them cashed on the day 
they are due, These bonds viehi 5 per cent per 

annum. Write for full information. 
GUARANTEE TRUST & BANKING COMPANY 
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is dull. The business of its bond houses 
and that of other firms not exactly falling in 
that vategory, which handle the better class 
of unlisted securities, if not exactly flourish- 
ing, is at least moderately good and has been 
for several months, One old und thoroughly 
respoctable investment house enjoyed average 
sales during the first three months of this 
year of twenty-five million dollars a month. 

It is a curious coincidence and one that 
tells more about this very change in the spirit 
of financial America that we ure trying to 
make clear than any amount of discussion 
would, that this particular house has never 
thought it worth while to own a Stock Ex- 
change seat. This means that none of its 
menibers is a member of the Exchange, as 
technically only individuals are members of 
that organization. The writer is momentarily 
expecting someone to break into print with a 
declaration that the Stock Exchange could be 
lifted bodily out of Wall Street without that 
community's being any the worse off. And he 
would come pretty near proving his point, too. 

Without any disrespect to the real pillars of 
American finance and industry who grace that 
neighborhood, it can be said that the dullness 
of the speculative end of Wall Street is due 
to the very same causes which have put so 
many stock concerns of another class out of 
business. Too many people have learned that 
when a man not only marks the cards, but, 
on top of that, refuses to deal you any you had 
better stay out of his game. When this maga- 
zine first began the publication of articles based 
upon nothing more radical than this almost 
foolishly harmless and undeniable proposition, 
no end of perfectly worthy and intelligent 
folks called it“ disturbing confidence.” Some 
of them went further and expressed the eyni- 
cal view of the work already alluded to here. 


Sound Business has not Suffered 


By this time all of them, except the hope- 
lessly moxshacked, have tacitly conceded that 
deserved and well-founded confidence has felt 
no shock whatever. The fact of the matter is 
that it is eusier to-day to sell good securities 
directly to investors than it was before the 
so-called disturbance of confidence, which dis- 
turbed only the “vonfidence game,” began, 
Whether the work of arousing the investor to 
his dangers and his opportunities was or was 
not coincident with unwise or selfish political 
agitation and whether or not such agitation, 
if that term accurately describes it, did harm 
to the country’s business, are questions with 
which this discussion has nothing to do. 

While we are on the subject of Wall Street, 
it may be as well to say, in justice to that 
much abused district, that much of the out- 
and-out swindling promotion of fake stocks 
from headquarters located in New York is in 
Wall Street but not of it, and that the best 
elements in the financial district have at all 
times been extremely anxious to rid it of 
these parasites, just as they have been opposed 
to the practice by the more or less recognized 
“leaders” of the stock market of methods not 
very far removed from the tactics of the un- 
derworld of finance, Another very large part 
of such promotion, as most persons know by 
this time, is not even conducted from Wall 
Street, but perhaps from quarters in the office- 
building section of Fifth Avenue, perhaps from 
Kansas City or Seattle. It happens that tons 
of worthless securities have been manufactured 
in and sold from Wall Street offices, but that 
is not a Wall Street game. Even the big con- 
cerns whose spectacular careers have recently 
come to sudden ends through raids on their 
offices in lower Manhattan, whose fictitious 
orders on both sides of the market have at 
times almost crowded legitimate business off 
the Broad Street “ curb” market, never really 
played a Wall Street game, Primarily the 
“game” of Wall Street, using the term to 
embrace all the morally unjustifiable, if indeed 
not legally criminal, employment of deceit, 
misrepresentation and falsehood for the har- 
vest of wholly unearned speculative gain, is 
not conducted with fictitious securities at all. 
It is played with the perfectly good securities 
of honestly conducted corporations. 
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The Safest Bond 


The safest bond for the large or small investor 
to purchase is one which has been subjected 
to the most rigorous examination and search- 
ing investigation. Such examination must be 
made by experts trained by long experience. 
The legality of the bond issue, the earning 
power of the property, enginecring features, 
and all other factors which establish the safety 
of the security, must be determined beyond 
question, Owing to the expense and technical 
training involved, it is impracticable for indi- 
vidual investors to conduct such an exam- 
ination, 


It is this expert service which a conservative 
bond house performs as a protection to its 
clients and itself. 


As an evidence of the careful examination 
made by this house before its purchase of 
securities for sale to its clients, attention is 
called to the fact that— 

Since the organization of this house 

there has never been a day's delay in 

the payment of either principal or in- 

terest on any bond it has brought out. 
We shall be pleased to suggest to prospective 
investors a list of bonds suiting their particu- 
lar needs—such selection comprising bonds 
of $100, $500 and $1000 denominations, the 
principal maturing at various dates as may be 
desired from 1 to 49 years. These bonds 
yield from 


5% to 6% Interest 


Special descriptive circulars and other literature will 
be mailed to investors upon request. Send also for 
“$100 Bonds 一 bow in its third edition. For 
convenience address Department A. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 
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years. It has never been a day late in payment of either 
interest or principal— 


The "5 Pec Cent Safety ' book tells 
all about it— write for it to-day. 
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Your genuine “ fly-by-night” organizes his 
own corporations and is hampered neither by 
rules to play by nor by any other form of 
organization, nor by the investment of capi- 
tal in any fixed form, He is as much an ad- 
veuturer as any American with the army of 
the insurrectos in Mexico and as easily folds 
his tent in the night time and steals away. 
When, as sometimes happens, he appears to 
be facing the musie with a grit worthy of 
a better cause, it is nearly always because he 
has miscalculated his chances and knows it 
is too late to pot away. 

To-day hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who, five years ago, had given the mat- 
ter so little thought that they fell prey to the 
first sharper who huppened to cross their path, 
have for good and all turned away from the 
allurements of the gold mine and oil well 
promoter, The average business man, farmer 
or salaried man has likewise turned away 
from the day-to-day fluctuations of the stock 
market, In the olden days it was said with 
truth that the man who let stocks or wheat 
alone was the man who bad burned his fingers 
playing with that particular sort of fire and 
that every man had t buy so much mining 
stock in his life. Both games are still played, 
but on an enormously reduced scale, 

Speculation in stocks on the larger ex- 
changes, where alone it is possible to carry 
on any considerable degree of manipulation, 


SUCCES 


is unquestionably down to a minimum, whil 
the sale of worthless paper engraved as stoc! 
certificates is at the moment hardly activ 
enough to pay the expense of advertising am 
distributing it, 

Most eneouraging of all, some hundreds o 
thousunds of our fellow citizens have learne 
that there is no rule of thumb by which in 
vestments can be judged, that every case mus 
be judged on its merits, though according t 
well recognized principles of business an 
finance. They have learned that mining an 
vil prospects may du well enongh for thos 
who devote their lives to the study and de 
velopment of such resources, but cannot b 
called investments in any sense of the word 
It is no longer possible for the word invest 
ment to he abused at it once was. 

We have not intended to give the impres 
sion that we think the work is done. Ou 
own idea is that it has just fairly begur 
People are still throwing their money away iu 
some quantity and it still remains to con 
vince them of what they are doing and shos 
them the better way. Then, again, there i 
always the rising generation for an audience 
But the burden of the work to be carried o; 
in this department is to keep its readers in 
formed of the current developments in th 
field of investment and finance and to con 
tinue to carry on the war against dishones 
promotion, 


Continued from page 1 


Janey Dabbles Zn High Finance 


Caroline emerged immediately from the 
bushes that skirted the fairy-pond and came 
running up the path. 

“Janey,” Mrs. Blair said sharply the mo- 
ment her daughter appeared on the piazza, 
“where did you get the fifty cents that you 
gave Tony Ferrero and where did you get the 
money to buy candy for Ethel Dean and John 
Elliston?" 

If Mr. Blair thought that the conference was 
to be a third-degree affair, he was doomed 
to disappointment. *“ Why — why —” Janey 
stuttered for a moment. But it was palpably 
the surprise of one who has been asked a ques- 
tion so simple as to require no answer. “ Why 
I took it from the change when I paid Mr. 
Martindale's bill at Mallon's. Mother, can I 
have all the lemonade I want?” 

Mrs. Blair sat down very suddenly in ber 
chair. “Took it from the change from Mr. 
Martindale's bill,’ she repeated stupidly. 
“ What do you mean!” 

Nobody could be more ready with explana- 
tion — or more facile—than Janey. “ Why 
you see Mr. Martindale told me to pay a bill 
at Mallon’s. He put five dollars in the envel- 
ope and he said that it would come to four 
dollars and seventy-five cents and be said that 
there would be twenty-tive cents left and he 
said that Caroline and L could spend tive cents 
each and he said to bring back fifteen cents.” 

Janey bobbed up to the surface of all these 
words and paused an instant for breath. Mr. 
Martindale confirmed her statements with nods. 

“Go on!” her mother snid in a stony voice. 

“ Yes, mother, I will,” Janey acceded. “ But 
when I got to Mr. Mallon’s he said the bill was 
only two dollars and seventy-five cents and so 
I spent all the rest of the money and brought 
home fifteen cents to Mr. Martindale just as 
he told me.” Janey paused and looked be- 
nignly about her as one who will accept praise 
for a duty well done. “ Oh, yes, and I forgot 
to tell him what Mr. Mallon said. He said 
that Mr, Martindale was like all litery fellers 
and he didn’t notice that the four on the bill 
had been changed to two.” 

“And how did you spend this money?” 
Mrs. Blair asked, still stony, 

Janey’s face lighted up. It was evident 
that she was going to enjoy this passage of 
her narratiye, “Well, in the first place I 
gave Tony Ferrero fifty cents to go to Para- 
dise Park. And then I invited all the children 
I met to have sodas— Ethel Dean and John 


Elliston and Nannie Phelps and Bee Bolan 
and Jo Harris. We didn’t have ice-erea) 
sodas because we all thought we’d rather hay 
ice-cream cones beside — all except John Elli: 
ton, who said he'd rather have ice-crear 
sodas, so he had two. Then I bought a whol 
lot of pickles and pickle limes and pop-cor 
and gum and eream-cakes and tarts, and dough 
nuts and two pies. And I bought candy wit 
all the money that was left —the sixteen-for 
a-cent kind and then we divided it roune 
We had twenty-nine pieces each. And mothe: 
it was great fun. I never spent any mone 
before — except pennies — because you alway 
go with me and keep it in your pocketbook 
But I love spending money. I'd like to do i 
all the time.” 

Janey stopped. 

Her mother stared at her an instant. Then 
“Janey Blair,” she said in a heart-broker 
tone, “do you know that you are a thief anc 
that if you were a big girl, you'd be arrester 
and go right straight to prison. I don't know 
what I’m going to do.” And thon Mrs. Blai 
burst into tears. 

There was an instant explosion of the peace 
ful piazza seene. Janey, who had never seer 
her mother ery, shricked with terror. Carolin 
began — not to ery, but to bawl — becaus 
Janey did. Brother waked up and added hi 
baby remonstrance to the volume of sound 
Mr. Warriner and Mr. Martindale, paralyze: 
by the suddenness of the storm, stood stock still 

The explosion ceased almost as soon as i 
began. Mr. Warriner silenced his sister, wit) 
a peremptory, “Stop crying at once, Miriam 
don't you see that child hasn’t the remotes 
idea of the value of money — she hardly know 
what money's for. You've never let her spen 
any and she has no sense either of honesty o 
dishonesty about it.” He took his little niec 
into his lap. “ Stop that noise at once, Janey 
or I'll lock you up in your room.” Mrs. Ben 
ton sueceeded in hushing Caroline. Brothe 
finally consented to lie still and bubble at th 
world at large. 

* Now, Miriam, you'd better let me deal wit! 
Janey,” Unele Jim said, “ Now, Janey,” h 
berun, “when you got all that change bac! 
from Mr. Martindade’s bill, didn't you kno 
that it belonged to him, no matter if there ha 
been a mistake?” 

“Yes, Uncle Jim,” Janey said with he 
usual succinct directness. “I did. But Nor 
said it didn’t.” 
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"Oh, Nora,” 
of one who has at last found the clue to a 
labyrinth. “ And what did Nora say!" 

“Nora said that when you went on an er- 
rand and it came to less than you expected, 
the money belonged to you, Nora says that's 
what her brother, the bell-hop, does and her 
brother the messenger boy does. Nora says 
her father tells them to do it.” 

“Oh,” said Unele Jim, and again, “ OA!” 
He seemed very much relieved about some- 
thing. And even the mother of the criminal 
withdrew from her handkerchief a face that 
showed a gleam of hope. 

“ Now, Janey,” Unele Jim went on, “ Nora 
was wrong. That money did not belong to 
you. It belonged to Mr. Martindale. It was 
his in the beginning and nothing could make 
it yours unless he gave it to you. Do you 
understand t" 

* Yos, Unele Jim.” 

“So that what your mother said was right 
— you really stole the money. Not that you 
meant to do it—” 

“ Will I have to go to prison!” Janey inter- 
rupted in a panic, 

“No, no, no. Janey,” Unele Jim reassured 
her hastily, “ But as long as you took that 
money from Mr, Martindale, you see you owe it 
to him.” 

“Oh, how ean I ever pay it back?” Janey 
said, appalled. 

“I will return the money to Mr. Martin- 
dale,” said Unele dim, “and then I'll show 
you o way to earn it so that you can pay me 
back. Every morning you are to put Mr 
Martindale’s desk and my desk in order for 
us before we start to work, Do you under- 
stand” 

“Oh, Unele Jim!” Janey suid, “ Pd love to 
do it.” 

“And now, Janey,” Unele Jim went on, 
“after this, I'm going to give you five cents 
a week spending-money. And you're to do just 
what you please with it — spend it or save it — 
do you seet 

“And now,” he added 
meant conclusion, 
that mone 

“Unele Jim,” Janey said, employing the 
clearness with which ever she examined her 
own mental processes and the engaging candor 
with which always she described them, “ I am 
sorry and then — sort of — I aren’t sorry. I’m 
dreadfully sorry I took the money from Mr. 
Martindale, but I'm terribly glad that Tony 
went to Paradise Park.” 

Exercising that perverted sense of humor 
whieh Janey had often noted with disapproval 
in grown-ups, Uncle Jim and Mr, Martindale 
seemed to find this comic. At least, they kept 
breaking into laughter and then trying to con- 
ceal it. 

“The whole infant population on the 
blink!” Mr. Martindale remarked, “I don’t 
suppose the Great White Way of Scarsett has 
witnessed such a spending jag in the course of 
its history.” 

He was still laughing when he arose to re- 
turn to his work. Ile continued to laugh all 
the way up-stairs. But, as he took up his man- 
usoript, a sudden seriousness fell upon him, 
Something about it seemed to trouble him, He 
read and reread the final paragraph. Then he 
sut for a few moments thinking hard, a half 
smile on his face, At last, ignoring the type- 
writer, he took up a peneil, A few yigorons 
strokes slashed out the closing sentences. He 
added, 

“But after all is said, is there not some- 
thing that can be brought in exetise — some- 
thing to be urged in extenuation? Is it after 
all that these gentry of the tainted money 
eoffers are deliberate highwaymen and foot- 
pads? Js it not rather that, giants though they 
be financially, they are still pygmies morally 
— that. like children in their reasoning, the 
wlory of the end blinds them to the foulness 
of the means. In the last analysis, much that 
seoms evil in human nature is only ignorance. 
Dirt has been defined as misplaced mutter — 
why not evil as misplaced energy. Surely it 
can hurt none of us to exercise this slight char- 
ity toward those whom, otherwise, we must 
condemn utterly.” 
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So 


out how many wecks remained — had turned 
the yesterday’s leaf to arrive at the day’s date, 
and had found a note in his own handwriting. 
He reached at once to his desk telephone. 
“Send Arnett in,” he directed, “as soon as 
he comes. Yes.” 

“He’s leaving for New York, this after- 
noon,” he explained to the detective. “I 
promised him a letter.” He began to scratch 
squares and crosses on his blotter with a dry 
pen. “Do you think Bradford or any of the 
big ones know about Cooney?” 

“ Not if they can keep from knowing it. 
That’s the sort of thing they make it their 
business not to know.” 

“Come in!” Wickson called to a knock 
at the door. And “ Hello, Jack!” he greeted 
the sculptor. “I nearly forgot about you. 
What time does your train go?” 

“Tt doesn’t go,” Arnett said, taking the 
outstretched hand. “I’m staying to do a por- 
trait bust of old Bradford —” 

“ Bradford! ” 

“On an order that Harris got me.” 

“ Bradford!” Wickson turned to enjoy the 
joke with Collins. The detective had already 
gone 一 inconspicuously — and the door had 
closed behind him. 


III 


Arnett sat down at once, on his shoulder- 
blades, in the loose-jointed attitude of a tall 
man whose work kept him on his feet. He 
felt in his pocket for his inevitable pipe and 
hooked it into the muscled corner of his mouth. 
“I sold him my ‘Nymph’ too.” he said. 

He was as unconsciously individual in his 
appearance as the detective had been con- 
sciously indeterminate — a lank. black-haired, 
strong-handed man in clothes that showed the 
dust and plaster of his studio in spite of brush- 
ing. His eyes were wrinkled from a puckered 
serutiny; he watched Wickson (and took no 
note of his background) with a professional in- 
terest in the human animal as it expressed 
itself in its externals. 

“A bust of Bradford!” Wickson laughed. 
“That’s great! Do you ever do tombstones?” 

Arnett sucked his cold pipe, humorously. 
“ Are you going to hang someone?” 

“No, They’re going to hang me.” 

“What for? General offensivencss?” 

“ For trying to can Sotjie. They have a man 
out to shoot me.” 

Arnett took his pipe from his teeth as if to 


put aside his jocular air with it. “ What’s 
up? Do you mean it?” 

Wickson nodded, smiling. 

“Whos doing it?” 

“Well —Sotjie, first of all. And then 一 


the men who have helped to make Sotjie what 
he is, including Bradford. And then — all of 
us who have allowed conditions to become what 
they are in this town. You, for instance. You 
never vote, do you?” 

“Murder? You mean murder?” 

“No. The man’ll be drunk. It’s a fellow 
I sent up, threc years ago, and he has that 
grievance. It'll only be manslaughter. He’ll 
probably commit suicide anyway.” 

Arnett stared at him. “ Are you growing 
fanciful?” 

“You'd think so, wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, pshaw, Wick! I don’t believe it.” 

Wickson laughed. “I knew you wouldn’t. 
That’s why I told you.” He began to gather 
up the papers from his desk. “The devil of 
it is, I don’t want to prosecute Sotjie — I don’t 
feel that he’s been to blame — but conditions 
make it necessary. And I don’t suppose he 
wants to shoot me — if he could avoid it. It’s 
a gay life. Will you walk over to the court 
with me?” 

Arnett rose silently, dropped his pipe into 
his pocket, and looked a long time at the lining 
of his hat before he put it on. “ Why don’t 
you have him arrested?” 

Wickson patted him on the shoulder and 


turned him to the door. 
until he shoots me.” 

“Tf you know he’s going to shoot you, you 
ean prove it.” 

“You think so?” Ie turned the knob. 
“There are a good many things in this busi- 
ness that a man knows and can’t prove.” 

With the openiug of the door, the activities 
of the outer office interrupted them and si- 
lenced Arnett. Ie followed or waited for 
Wiekson as the District Attorney excused 
himself to a visitor, gave instructions to an 
assistant, hent to hear a hurried report in con- 
fidence, or stopped to “jolly” a newspaper 
man. When they reached the elevator, a young 
detective, Plummer, was with them. lle stood 
aside, at the ground floor, and followed them 
out to the street, carefully unalert, with the 
comprehensive glances of an apparently idle 
eye. 

“But I don’t get this thing, at all,” Arnett 
complained, as they turned up the street. 

Wickson took his elbow. “Pm in the posi- 
tion of a policeman in a thieves’ quarter — 
where the political boss of the quarter protects 
them — in return for their help in elections. 
Eh? Only in this ease, the whole town is the 
quarter, and Bradford is the political boss, and 
he hasn't been able to keep me from bothering 
the thieves, and so the thieves are going to 
‘get’ me.” 

“ Oh, come off,” Arnett broke in. “ Bradford 
isn’t that bad.” 

“Surely not. I'm putting it very crudely, 
of course. I’m willing to believe that Brad- 
ford doesn’t sce it that way at all. He prob- 
ably feels himself as much the victim of condi- 
tions as I do. IIe'll tell you that the thieves 
tun the town — that he has to operate the street 
railway — and that he couldn’t operate it un- 
less he stood in with them. See? He'll tell 
you that the fault is with the citizens who 
won’t be bothered with polities — who leave 
the thieves to take that trouble. But, you'll 
notice that when I try to rouse those citizens, 
to make them take an interest. 1 get notice 
from Bradford, through Bill Toole to McPhee 
Harris, that I can't be reelected.” 

The street was busy with street-cars, wag- 
ons, hurrying people and the displays and ac- 
tivities of trade — the business of a life from 
which Arnett’s mind was as much withdrawn 
as a nun’s. Usually, he walked through it 
unseeingly, hurrying to escape it. He looked 
at it now as the public life in which Wickson 
played a leading part, and blinked at it, feel- 
ing himself asked for advice about it, and be- 
wildered to find that he could not see below 
its shifting surface. Ile shook his head 
blankly. 

“I don’t know. I don’t know what to make 
of it,” he complained. 

“ If it were only the case of the policeman 
and the thieves,” Wickson said, at the Court- 
house steps, “it might be a good thing to let 
them shoot. If it would attract attention to 
the conditions — But I don’t want them sim- 
ply to ‘mangle’ me—” 

Arnett caught him by the sleeve, alarmed 
by the very matter-of-factness of his tone, 
“My God, Wick! You’re not going to do any- 
thing so foolish?” 

Wickson smiled slowly at him, in a sort of 
amused appraisal of his horror. “It isn’t what 
I’m going to do that counts. It’s up to them. 
I bave to go ahead with my job. However, I 
don’t believe they'll dare. . . You run along 
now and get to work on your bust. Come in 
and tell me how it gocs, will you? I hope 
you’re not going to do the old boy in the flesh, 
like your ‘ Nymph.’ ” 

Arnett laughed, nervously relieved by the 
jocularity. “I believe Harris got me the or- 
der so I’d have something to do with clothes on, 
He thinks I do the other beeause it sells — 
such being the depravity of the artistic rich!” 

“Well, good-by,” Wickson said. “ Be good.” 

“ And you be careful.” 

Wickson waved his hand and turned up the 


“We can’t do that, 
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steps. Arnett brushed against the nonchalant 
Plummer as he hurried off. 

And half way down the block, the sculptor 
remembered that he had seen this man in the 
elevator — that he had seen him pass into the 
Court-house, look around the corridor and 
come out. And now he was following Wick- 
son into the Court-house again! 

He hastened back with a frightened suspi- 
cion that he had seen the assassin. 


IV 


Arnett lost himself, at once, in the corridors 
of the ground floor, where the doors were 
marked “County Commissioners,” “ Local 
Imp,” “Sheriff,” on the yellowed frosting of 
their glasses; and when he demanded breath- 
leasly of a passing clerk “ Where’ll I find the 
District Attorney — Wickson?” the official re- 
plied curtly “Settle Building,” and went on 
about his business, 

He blundered upon the elevator shaft and 
had to wait endlessly for the enge to descend 
to him, The elevator man replimj, to bis con- 
fused explanations: “Second floor. First 
door to your right,” and held him, despairing 
in the cage, until three other passengers came 
one by one at their leisure, He had the foel- 
ing of a man in a nightmare shouting for 
help to people who passed him either deaf or 
horribly indifferent. And it was as if he had 
wakened to the comforting realities when he 
came to the open door of the court-room and 
looked over the heads of the spectators on 
their benches, und saw Wickson talking at the 
counsels’ table with a pious-looking young 
lawyer in spectacles. Plummer had disap- 
peared. Arnett sat down quickly on a near 
seat, afraid that Wickson might see him and 
suppose he had some message, 

The judge had not yet entered from his 
chambers, There were only three jurors in 
the jury-box 一 for the others were still to be 
chosen from the panel. A buzz of low-voiced 
conversation hung over the groups of lawyers, 
court officers and privileged spectators within 
the rail; those in the public seats coughed 
and scuffed their fect, uneasily expectant. In 
the light of high windows the room was 
shabbily ugly, with walls painted a sort of 
greasy robin’s-egg blue and its cheap fur- 
nishings worn by the contact of innumerable 
bodies — as repellent as a prison, as sordid as 
the tragedies that had soiled it, as if the 
beautiful ideals of justice had left it to be a 
pwes only for the craftinesses of statutory 
aw. 

Arnett frowned at its repellency, but he 
stayed, The expectancy of the others held 
him: he wished to hear more from Wickson, 
who had piqued him with his superior air of 
a man of dangerous affairs talking to an idler 
of the arts; and the District Attorney’s 
“You, for instance. You never vote, do 


yout” remained with him as a reproof for < 


having never played a citizens part in such 
scones as this in the court-room, for example. 
He leaned back in his seat and puckered his 
eyes at Wickson. 

Wickson was consulting with an assistant 
upon a jury list of typewritten names, each 
followed by n few brief notes that reprosented 
Collins's work of investigation upon eath 一 an 
investigation that had been made, with Col- 
ins’s usual ingenious audacity, by a man who 
nad pretended to be taking the current cen- 
us. Wickson frowned in an attempt to keep 
ais thoughts from wandering from his as- 
sistant’s explanations. It was not that he 
1ad Jost interest in his work, but the work 
tself seemed to have receded from him. 
Harris’s message — that he could not be re- 
lected — had suddenly put hia duties as Dis- 
rict Attorney into the past, as an activity 
Jrendy ended. And because the feeling was 
nerely a feeling and not conceived in the form 
f a thought that could be hidden, it had in- 
Juenced him unconsciously in bis interview 
vith Collins, and worried the detective; it had 
iven an air of genial superiority to his man- 
er with the seulptor, and piqued Arnett: and 
ow, confronting him with an empty future 
nd the futility of his work, it moved him 
oun action that seemed recklessly unreason- 
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able to everybody who did not anderstand it. 
And nobody understood it, 

Cooney, the ex-poliveman, had shmk into 
the court-room and stood propped against 用 
rear wall—a dishevelled, unshaven, blowsy 
derelict of a man, horrible but pathetic, 
Wickson saw him with pity, with a fellow- 
feeling, with a desire to aid him — being bim- 
self, in his own mind, “a down and outer” 
like Cooney. He said a word of excuse to his 
assistant, passed the bar, and came down the 
aisle toward the ex-policeman. Arnett half 
rose from his seat before he realized that 
Wickson was not coming to him; there was 
a solemn friendliness in the face that ignored 
him —a look that turned him to wateh and 
listen. 

Wickson put his hand on Cooney’s shoul- 
der, and said: “I'm glud to see you ‘out’ 
again, Cooney, I've been mighty sorry for 
what happened. 1 had to do it. We all have 
to do things sometimes that we don't want 
todo. But if I can help you anyway now, I 
want to know it. Eh?" 

Cooney seowled up at him out of bloodshot 
and befuddled eyes, dropped the puffed lids 
sulkily and muttered something unintelli- 
gible. 

“Tve never felt that it was your fault,” 
Wickson went on. “I know what it is to be 
a policeman in this town. T know what the 
conditions are, If you think of uny wuy that 
I van help you to make a fresh start, come 
and see me, will youd” 

Cooney looked up again, and there was the 
beginning of a maudlin self-pity in his bleary 
gaze, “L don't want to fight vice any more,” 
Wickson said 一 with his absurd seriousness 
that never saw itself incongruous in any eir- 
cumstances. “I wunt to fight the conditions 
that make vice.” 

Cooney’s eves had turned aside to see the 
approaching detective — Plummer — who was 
hurrying down the nisle to protect his 
charge, And into that drunken brain there 
must have flashed some instant suspicion that 
Wickson had come to hoodwink him with a 
show of friendliness until the others could 
surround him. He cursed out an oath, A 
revolver seemed to leap into bis hand with a 
single gesture. It exploded in Wickson’s 
eyes at the same moment that Plummer, 
struggling against Arnett's mistaken inter- 
ference, got his little automatic under Ar- 
nett’s arm and shot a triple flash at Cooney. 

The ex-policeman leaped as if he had been 
speared in the side, and fell screaming. The 
District Attorney staggered back with his 
hands to his face and stiffened in Plummer’s 
arms, Arnett jumped to him and caught a 
wet wrist. “ Are you hurt?” he cried, 

Wickson relaxed in a long, tired sigh that 
slowly shuddered down to a choking catch in 
the throat, where the blood strangled it. 

At the mass meeting of indignant citizens 
who gathered to pass resolutions upon this 
“ irremediable loss to the community “ a sub- 
seription was started to pay for a “suitable 
memorial” of the tragedy; and the list of 
subseribers, as published iu the morning 
paper, hegan magnificently with the name 
of Wiliam D. Bradford. (MePhee Harris 
was not far behind him,) It was Bradford, 
as president of the Wickson Memorial com- 
mittee, who formally handed over the com- 
pleted monument to the Mayor, at its unveil- 
ing; und he stood, proudly modest, on the 
wooden platform, before the transfixed figure 
of Wickson turned to bronze, while His Wor- 
ship felicitated himself and the city upon 
“the possession in our midst of a citizen 
whose public spirit puts him always in the 
forefront of every publie movement to 一 to 
beautify, to—to elevate—to raise the tone 
of our publie life both by hia private bene- 
factions and his activity as a citizen of the 
publie life of our city. 

Wickson’s white-huired mother, a little 
deaf, on the back row of the platform seats, 
heard the burst of applause, thought the 
Mayor was speaking of her son, and wiped a 
flattered tear from her cheek. 

The bronze face above her remained im- 
passive. 
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ards that will form the aisle; you are so glad 
the parlors are big enough, and that this dear 
home is to see it all straight through to the 
end — there needs be no white altar but the 
altar of home, and this four-walled sanctuary 
that has sheltered all the long, beautiful 
years of your girlhood shall give you at last 
into somebody’s else keeping! 

Jack, to-day, stands for “somebody else”; 
you are thinking, somehow, less often of him 
than of the things you are leaving, and that is 
as it should be, for all the days and years to 
come will be full of him, but this one last day 
is for home! 

You linger about the rooms in their bridal 
trim, and seek out the old sofa that has been 
hidden in one corner because it is “ really too 
shabby ”; you tinkle the keys of the piano that 
has stood most of all for “ practise-hour ”; you 
consider the funny old family portraits with 
loving eyes. And then Aunt Jean comes! 

She puts everything right that she considers 
the florist has put wrong, and she ’phones final 
orders to the caterer, who has had them for 
two weeks, and finally you run off up-stairs, 
smiling. 

The door of one room is closed, but you open 
it softly. On the broad couch there is a shim- 
mer of satin, misty wreaths of illusion, you 
stand gazing upon it all, the slippers, the 
gloves, the little details that are to make you 
a bride; and yet you know you would not be 
a really-true bride at all, without this white, 
white something in your heart that is like a 
dove nestling there! All the morning you have 
been conscious of it; it came when you awoke, 
and you know that it will not leave you till 
the day is done. 

You go out very softly and try to busy your- 
self about household things; you help the 
maids brush up and straighten for that final, 
divine event; you get out your mother’s gown, 
and your father’s new frock-coat, and your lit- 
tle brother’s best suit; in the midst of it all the 
bell rings and you hear Uncle Mac’s voice in 
the hall — yes, and Jack’s! 

As you turn the second landing, one of the 
maids stops you. “ Wurra,” she says, “don’t 
look at him, Miss Beatrice, dear — it’s bad luck 
to see your man before the ciramony!” but 
you only laugh gaily and go on. 

Uncle Mac is in the parlor, and Jack stands 
in the hall alone. You look at one another 
for a full, long minute, then you say: 
“Hello,” very shyly, and hold out your 
hand — 

Well, he kisses you, and heaven and earth 
meet in that kiss! Suddenly you flutter away 
from him. Uncle Mac has come back and it is 
a relief to bury your face against the lapel of 
his coat. He holds you at arm’s length, and 
bis jolly face is wistful. 

“So this is the day you cut away from us 
all, you little Trixy, just for the sake of being 
married to Mr. Jack, going to drop your old 
Uncle and all the rest, eh?” 

You put one hand over his mouth. “If you 
say that — I — I’]] send Jack away forever!” 
You are very near tears, but Jack steps into 
the gap 一 Pk 

“Look here, Uncle Mae, didn’t you go and 
get married yourself?” 

Oh, it is the one irrefutable, unanswerable 
argument. Uncle Mac is vanquished. He 
strokes your head gently — 

“ Well, well, little girl, just you go on loving 
everybody 一 we’ll adopt Mr. Jack — that’s the 
way we'll fix it!” And you know that it has 
been settled for the rest of time. 

And then Jack goes away, to come again at 
precisely ten minutes to five. 

You have lunch, and all the time you are 
eating snow-pudding, you are wandering in the 
garden of the gods—it is growing so near 
now, the beautiful thing that is to come! Your 
mother, with a look of quiet understanding, 
comes and carries you upstairs to Bobbie’s lit- 
tle room quite at the top of the house, and puts 
you, in a kimono, on his small, white bed. 


“Try to sleep, dearie,” she says, “ until it is 
time to dress; yes, Pll attend to the girls, Jan 
and Elsie shall come to my room. No, Aunt 
Jean shall not disturb you. There, dear, sleep.” 
She pulls the shade low and softly closes the 
door behind her. 

You realize, all at once, how tired you are, 
and how happy; the year has been so beauti- 
ful! You thought you would like to go on 
being engaged forever, and yet now you are 
glad that in three short hours-- three short 
hours, you close your eyes, and your lips are 
smiling — there will be an end to being en- 
gaged — you will be married! 

You wake with a start. Someone, Bobbie, is 
calling you. Ilis voice, in high treble, breaks 
through the dream that has enfolded you. 

“Tey, Sis, Ma says to get ready! Every- 
body has come — old Miss Latimer and Aunt 
Judith and Uncle Fred and Elsie and Jan, and 
I guess if you don’t hurry up Jack will get 
married to somebody else — Elsie looks just a 
peach, and say, will you tie my tie, please?” 

You open the door hurriedly and put the 
final touch to his dressed-up little person. He 
has put a white carnation, culled from the 
parlor, in his buttonhole, and your eyes grow 
misty for a moment as you hug him on your 
way downstairs; you pass, flect-footed, to the 
room with the closed door — your hands are 
trembling, and your lips. 

You have gotten as far as the white slippers 
when your mother comes in, and Aunt Judith. 
Somehow they adjust the wonderful gown and 
your mother pins on the veil and the orange 
blossoms; her hands are steady, but her lips 
are tremulous; she docs not speak to you, but 
when you are all ready she kisses you on the 
forehead, and something tells you that it is the 
kiss of renunciation! Then, she leads you 
downstairs. 

At the foot your father meets you. “ Bea- 
trice,” he says gravely, “your mother and I 
have — a gift for you — we hope that you will 
be as happy ” — he pauses to clear his throat, 
“as happy, you and Jack, as we have been.” 

He has thrust something, a paper, into your 
hand; you do not know whether it is for a 
hundred or a thousand, and you don’t care. 
Whatever it is, it stands for you as the meas- 
ure of their loving saerifice! Through a sud- 
den mist you seck his face, but he is not look- 
ing at you. He is looking at your mother, and 
you sce it, the old, forgotten bride-look, come 
back to her eyes. You know it. Oh, you know 
it! They are going back to that day which 
meant for them what tbis day means for you! 
And so you just say “ Daddy —” and pass on, 
to the room where Elsie and Jan are waiting. 

They meet you gay with laughter, fluttering 
about you like two nodding June roses. You 
survey them as from a grcat distance; the day, 
the hour, sets you apart — you are now and 
will be forever different; the Gate of Girlhood 
is still open, but you are already on the other 
side of it, and in a few minutes it will close, 
and Jan and Elsie will be back of it, until it 
opens again, some day, for them! 

From somewhere down-stairs you hear music, 
Oh — oh, they are playing “The voice that 
breathed o’er Eden”! Aunt Jean pulls you 
into line, calls excitedly for your father, and 
so, on his arm, preceded by a smiling Jan and 
a breathless Elsie, you slowly go down the 
stairs. 

You are trembling, and you are sure you are 
pale, but the strong arm steadies you, and you 
lean upon this great, big.father of yours, feel- 
ing just a little girl once more. There, in ihe 
bay window, tbe minister who baptized you is 
standing, and there, too, a tall young man in 
a new froek coat and a white gardenia, who 
keeps his eyes on your face. Is it Jack, and 
are you really giving yourself to him forever t 

Your eyes. for a moment, travel mistily over 
a sea of friendly faces. Someone, Cousin 
Mary, who is a widow, gives an articulate sob, 
and then, suddenly, you find your mother! 
She is smiling at you, the old, mother-smile 
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you know so well, and all at once you send a 
wavering little smile back at her, as you used 
to when you were a little girl, going off to 
school! Still keeping your eyes upon her face 
as she stands there, clear-eyed and beautiful, 
you advance to Jack and place your hand in 
his — there is no longer any fear that you will 
forget, or faint, or falter! 

Together, Jack and you repeat like little 
children all the minister tells you to say, but 
of it all, one line sings itself over and over 
in your consciousness, because God's law_ and 
your heart are in it: “ Till death us do part!” 

It is still sounding its saered note wlien 
you turn, smiling, the ring upon your finger, 
to meet them all, these people who have known 
you all the years of your life, and you know 
that just two things will stand out forever 
from this wonderful wedding-day, lasting 
through the years, and making it still real 
and present to you—those words and your 
mother’s kiss! The rest of it is most of all 
a dream, a dream of June — of life's gay liv- 
ing and the heart’s glad giving. 

You walk between the standards, with Elsie 
and Jan and Jack’s best man behind, to the 
distant dining-room, and there, back of bride 
roses, you sit and cut the wedding cake, and 
wonder if every wedding is as beautiful as 
yours! And your little brother sits and 
watches you with a new sort of awe in his 
eyes, and once he looks at your ring and asks 
if you are “going to keep it on forever, and 
never take it off at all?” and you lean over 
to the dear little duffer, and say: “ Yes, Bob- 
bie, al — al — always!” 

And then you hurry upstairs, and into a 
little gray gown that gives you away com- 
pletely, but which you insisted upon having 
because once upon a time your mother had 
worn gray. too—and then, when somebody 
ealls up that the carriage is waiting, you flut- 
ter downstairs again, the two June roses cling- 
ing to your neck, and you put your little 
zloved hand into everybody's hand, and kiss 
all the aunts and uncles and cousins and some 
of them — the ones you like best — twice, and 
vou hug Bobbie tight till he wriggles out of 
vour arms, very miserable and cross beenuse 
he wants to ery and doesn’t dare to, and last 
of all, you come to your father and mother! 

Both of them have you at one time, it 
seems, and suddenly you don’t want to go away 
at all, and all you care about in the wide, wide 
world is the outreach of your father’s arms, 
and the touch of your mother’s kiss! You 
‘ling to them both, desperately, while Jack 
stands by, his face pale and his eyes gravely 
troubled, and all at once you realize how good 
he is, and how dear, and how he is giving up 
his home too, and his mother and father, just 
fo take you out into the dim and untried fu- 
ture, and work for you all the years of his 
life. You give your mother a last kiss and 
turn to him 一 
you say steadily, “I’m ready, 
lear 一 

He puts you, very tenderly, into the coach, 
and neither of you care about the white rib- 
jons that somebody has tied to the harness, 
or the rice and confetti that are showered 
after you. It is growing dusk, and the faces 
om the front steps gleam through it; dream 
faces already, for your own are set to a new 
and wonderful world. 

“ Good-by,” you whisper, “dear ones, all of 
you, good-by —” and you lean far out, watch- 
ing them and waving your damp little hand- 
<erchief, until they fade out of view and you 
‘an see them no longer. You sit back, very 
still; you are not crying; you are not even 
sad; you only feel the wonder and the mys- 
ery and the strangeness of it, and the grave 
auty of the new fact — you are married! 

Through the coach window you ean smell 
‘he moist, damp sweetness of the earth, and 
near the soft twitter of birds calling. Jack 
eans down, very simply, and kisses you. 

“ Trixy,” he says, “do you hear them, the 
yirds outside? It is nesting-time!” 

You know what he means — you know that 
zou too are building a new life together, that 
shall be fair and fine and true! 

“ Jack —” you say tremblingly, “ Jack 一 
sn’t it beautiful — fill death us do part!” 
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STEINWAY 


If you- concur in 
every argument for 
the Steinway and 
hesitate at the price, 
remember that it is 
the higher cost that 
makes all Steinway 
attributes possible. 


The 
Steinway 
Miniature 


A grand piano 
in small com- 
pass—5 ft. 10 
in. Made to 
retain all the 
essentials of a 
true grand, 


Price in 
Ebonized Case, 
$800. 


In Mahogany 
Case. $900, 


The name of the Stein- 
way dealer nearest you, 
together with illustrated 
literature, will be sent 
upon request and men- 
tion of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 


Learn how much in little the Bennett Portable is. 
takes aspace only 2x5x11 in, and weighs bur 434 Ibs, 
ħas a standard key! ters, Turns out 
letters or orders that can’t be beaten for neatness. Slips into 
Think of the convenience of hav- 
with you ready for use on the train—at, 
your home or place of business—anywhere. Write 
catalog and 10 days Free trialoffer. Representatives Wanted. 
~ o. T BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO, 366 Broadway, New York 
AGEN TS Seeman pccired $1,200 for one mont? SALE S MEN 
work, $15,000 in three years selling— 


A MODERN BATH H EQUIPMENT ater faclitie, ali fot ars $6.50 


Feu iven by Sworn si thing ever sold, 
e ers total $18,245 in 


Case and all 
Yetit 


PO —abolishes plumb- 
tly, without tools, pipes, by 
any home with cleansing 


of praise and satisiac 


AGENTS SALESMEN, "MANAGERS gii 


joes who hare no bathing conveniences, wh 
iy hontes Sgot No wonder agents without previ 
eA. Kurstad, inn., orders total 


$2,212 IN 2 WEEKS 


r} sold 30 outfit 


to sell than a 
only $6.50t 
e to modernize 

all fortunes 


experience m 


pe 
and cold, for $5.90, No 


ming water, 


FREE SAMPLE, CREDIT, LIBERAL TERMS 
ny PAT aE Pe 


day for full details. 


" TOLEDO, OHIO 


Wonderful Bath Appara- 
tus costs but $6.50, yet does the 
work of this $150.00 Bath Room. 


机 Investigate by all menus Ndress posta 


ALLEN MFG. co. 3360 Allen Bidg. 
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中 SHOE 


LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 


The Cockney 


A Snappy, Broad High Toe 
p. Leather 


Trim ankle fit is built into 
every Florsheim Oxford— 
“Natural Shape’ ” Jasts, 
“Hugtite” heels and 
“Can't-gap”’ insteps make 
them so. 


As mi four desler ah larsheim 


have 


Wehier AI) your 


Most Styles $5.00 and $ $ó, 00 


Our be roklet, “The Shoeman," 
shows '*A style for any taste—a 
ht for every lovt. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Canadian Pacific 


Offers YOU Farm 


in Sunny Alberta, Near 
Existing Railway Lines 


The last chance for a first selection of low-priced 
lond a Ce otal Albert tia, noar existing coilway lines. 
Phon ere anil } 


a op alt the former tract 
Railwny 


Ahel 
sizi to 9 $25 an PARN 


Three Ways 证 


Your Farm—at Your Option 


FOR INVESTMENT: =e paixth cash, balance in 
Iive equal sane ual instalim: 

DEVELOPMEN Li BY “SETTLER One-tenth cash, 
balance in nine equal annual installments 

CROP PAYMENT PLAN 一 Im partnership with Ca- 
Rhdinnm Pacific Railway, RIN A cash, balance by crop 
payment -NO CROP NO PA 


er 
f wheat Sopla ir dia United Statt 5 


Write for Free Book. NOW 


ta inal Taak ` wil al) fhe futa about (hir lend of home 
wul furtun hal 


J. 3. Demis, Manager, Alberts Land Dept. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
223 Oth Ave, West, Calgary, Alberta, Can. 
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SUCCES 


Do You Know 


the Food Value of 
Peanut Butter 


Do you appreciate what a wholesome and 
nutritious food Peanut Butter is? Do you 
realize how many ways it can be used to give 
variety to the home menu? 


Peanut Butter contains more food value than 
the best roast beef, and is a thorough delight 
to the taste when used for sandwiches and 
luncheon dishes. 


Heinz Peanut Butter will give you a new idea 
of how good Peanut Butter can be. It is 
smooth, rich and appetizing, with all the flavor 
of fresh roasted nuts. Like all the 57 Varieties, 


HEINZ 


Peanut Butter 


is made in clean surroundings, by 
accurate methods. Only the finest 
selected peanuts are used. They are 
uniformly roasted, thoroughly 
ground andsalted inexact proportion. 


It is packed into jars directly from the 
grinder, preserving its fresh, nutty 
flavor until served on your table. 


Each package of Heinz Peanut Butter is 
atrial package. You may try it at our 
risk, and your grocer will return the full 
purchase price if you are not pleased. 


To Make Heinz Peanut Butter Fudge 


a cups bag eng he sugar; 4 cup sweet milk; 2 heaping tablespoons 
einz Peanut Butter. Boil five (5) minutes exactly; remove from fire 
and stir until it thickens; pour into buttered platler and cut into squares. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
57 Varieties Pure Food Products—the kind that do not 


contain Benzoate of Soda. 
Distributing Cranches and Agencies throughout the World. 
Member of Association for the Promotion of Purily in Foods. 
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